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By CLARE KLEISER and WILLIAM H. ALLEN 
| HE war has given Canada the status of a nation 
and at the same time has brought Canada and 
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AMERICAN IDEALS 


A HISTORY THAT 
TEACHES THEM 


BOURNE AND BENTON’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES inculcates 
thorough Americanism, its narratives of the achievements of our fatners 
and forefathers promote warm feelings of patriotism, and it makes very 
clear the ideals for which our government stands. These ends are best 
accomplished not by preachments and paragraphs of moralizings, Dut D) 
the tone of the story and the emphasis shown in the selection of facts. 


What are the ideals of Americar We have } 
question, but so tar as grammar-school children are 


they may be summed up as 


} } + e . 
ad all sorts o cwers 
acAve aa 4 


1. Lincoln's definition of government by the people 

2. The honor due to industry and achievement 

3. The recognition of worth in men and women irrespective of rank, riches, 
or birth, and 

4. The aim to secure for all a common opportunity of self-development. 


Let us send you a monograph on this topic 


D. C. HEATH ¢. CO., Publishers 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


IN THE LIGHT OF THE 


WORLD WAR 


BY JOHN DEWEY 


Columbia University 


[Extracts from an Address.] 


“The man behind the gun” has always been a 
significant phase, and the present war has simply 
shown that “the man behind the gun” includes 
the women in our homes, the men on the farms 
and in the factories; and that this strain on the 
material side comes back after all to a question 
of human morale and of our capacity and train- 
ing. It is significant that an. English newspaper 
whose sub-title is “a journal of practical trade 
and finance,” has been led by the emergencies of 
the war to say that the true wealth of England 
consists not in capital but in the labor, industry, 
skill, intelligence and experience of man. If this 
lesson of the war is fully learned, it is the lesson 
upon which educational reconstruction and reor- 
ganization after the war must go on—it must 
go on with a view of greater liberation of human 
power. 

[ am speaking particularly of the bearing of 
this possible and necessary educational recon- 
struction upon vocational education. I wish to 
confine myself particularly to the older years— 
the years which in the present scheme are 
covered by what are ordinarily called the con- 
tinuation schools, or the continuation educa- 
tional work. In the light of the emergencies, 
the stress and strain, revealed by the war, it 
sometimes seems to me that there are bolder 
plans, and that some more comprehensive . and 
fundamental realignment is demanded. 

x * * 


The war has brought us a large physical plant 
which may be and which ought to be used, after 
the war is over, for constructive and educational 
purposes. The existence of these large canton- 
ments and buildings and various resouices will 
certainly be employed after the war as an argu- 
ment, and a strong argument, for forcing upon 
the reluctant but practical minded people some 
system of military training unless it can b 
shown to be still more usefully employed, more 
usefully available, in other directions. 

Our cantonments, the equipment of physical 
and mechanical facilities which the war has been 
creating, furnish, then, a considerable part of the 
scheme of vocational education. It is meant to 
include the youth of the country of the same 


ages. It ought to be truly universal, applying to 
young women as well as young men. Now upon 
this physical basis that. we have spent millions of 
dollars securing, an education should be built 
which comprises the four essentials of prepara- 
tion for a vocation, namely: Physique, economic 
efficiency, social competency and a_ trained 
capacity for the consumption and for the em- 
ployment of labor. A thorough-going solution 
of the economic and industrial problem from the 
labor point of view in this country is a national 
scheme of socialized education applying to the 
youth between the older ages, just as we have 
already made our more elementary system uni- 
versal and conscriptive. 

It is not necessary to speak of the first of 
these elements—the need of a sound physique. 
The war enforces that as it does so many other 
things. A sound physique in a population is 
not merely designed for the success and happi- 
ness of an individual, but it is the fundamental 
basic social asset. If the war had not made ‘t 
clear that no nation can afford to neglect 
systematic attention to the physical condition of 
its citizens, the same lesson has been impressed 
We have realized that 
one very significant aspect of our slum problem 
is the extent to which it is 


in a score of other ways. 


undermining 
national health and national efficiency on 
a broad scale. Our housing and_ recrea- 
tion problem has brought us face to face 
with the same question of the social 
and national necessity of good health, as have 
the campaigns against consumption, against con- 
tagious sexual diseases, while the rapid spread 
of the movement against the drink evil has cen- 
tered in a recognition again of the undermining 
of health from a social point of view. Conse- 
quently we have learned to see from a variety 
of points of view the very close connection 
which exists between physical deficiencies on the 
one side and civic delinquencies and the various 
forms of degeneration which require great waste 
of money and energy in the mitigating forms of 
private and public charitable relief. At the same 
time, although we are beginning to recognize 
this need, the problem involved in the produc- 
tion of a citizenship of a thoroughly sound phy- 
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sique has never been systematically presented, 
and one of the factors in the claims 
which are put up for the universal military train- 
ing, apart from the exigencies of war, is 
cisely along this line. 


strongest 


pre- 
While, however, all of the 
lessons of methods of training which the war has 
produced should be utilized, as well as all otl 

expert knowledge and 
ture, it must be noted that the military system 


not only neglects the 


ler 


in physical training cul- 


future mothers of the n: 


la 
tion but is fatally defective in that it begins by 
rejecting and eliminating precisely that portion 
of the male population—from forty to fifty ps 
cent.—which is already most imperatively in 
need of the training that will furnish a remedy 
for the defects and, | im = sure a better 
physique. 

* * 


By the second element, economic efficiency, I 


mean industrial training jn its stricter sense. The 


plan that we already have, can, if imaginatively 
7 
i 


and wisely used, be made the basis for instruc 


tion in agriculture, various kinds of farming, 


various forms of productive industry, manufac- 


turing distribution, household management of 
different forms. The aims should not be im 


mediate, highly-specialized efficiency that is so 
immediate and so specialized as to limit future 
growth or to predestine individuals to 
should be 
aptitude to 


occup) 
simply a particular niche. It aimed, 
rather, at a discovery of personal 
practice familiarly 
esses of industry and should be devoted to the 
development of as much much 
variety, as is possible. Moreover, the 
and the education that go with them should be 


with the fundamental proc- 


initiative, as 
industries 


organized from the beginning Ona productive 


socially productive—basis, not merely te reduce 


the expense but even more than that, to cultivate 
the self-respect which comes to individuals when 
they know that they are doing work which is of 


actual practical use, financially measured. 


It should be used, but on a productive basis, 


ee ; ; : 
o as to avoid that deadening influence which 


comes from the*mechanical exercises and the do 
ing of pieces of work which have been devise:! 
simply for purposes of teaching and education as 
they are found in several of our best schools, 
and which so readily impair the training given 
in many of these schools, for a very considerabl: 


part of the school population. What we need in 


this industry, organized on a basis 
education 
duct 


would be to have the 


meet actual social needs, pr ively measure 


instead of being based on exercises which ha 
been invented to be repeated s1 nply in the h p 


of sooner or later getting a certat 


education. 
By social competency I mean the necessity to 


a certain surrounding atmosphere and spirit in 
connection with the industrial and physical train 
ing; the necessity for methods of training; the 


necessity for methods of industrial management 
and operation which will promote civic efficiency 
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and the co-operative spirit. The industry should 
be run as far as possible on a democratic _ basis. 
Co-operation in respect to sharing in products 
or in profits is not nearly so important as the co- 
operation in the The 


method of management. 


aim should be to secure training of persons in 
and for groups 
This means putting individuals in positions of 


responsibility as rapidly as they are prepared to 


take it, to give them the experience of directing, 
of leading as well as of being led: so as t9 
initiate the individuals into what at the present 
time are so largely the mysterious secrets f 
trade managements and of _ the irketing 


goods, taking men out from the haphazard in- 


dustrial education which individuals now get, 
whether in school or in labor itself, which leaves 
so many of them totally unfitted for anything be 
vond routine labor under the direction of other 


schemes of governmental action will 


ever success without educational 
education should be inspiring and re 


make a recon 


struction. 


leasing rather than disciplinary and scholastic. 


Probably the greatest social which ex 


ists at present is our failure to detect tastes, 


capacity and ability, and find for them the chan 
nels in which they can operate with advantage 


to their possessors and with usefulness to others. 
We either 


ferentiated 


ut all individuals undif- 


| through an 
training, 


a required uniform training, 


in the pious hope that it will catch some of them, 


unspecified, at some point—also unspecified; or 


else, under the name of an elective system, we 
permit individuals to drift along according to 
‘i Ee Sn ee eee ~ 
their own untrained and unenlightened wishes 
from moment to moment We have as yet ab- 
solute] } concep } the NOSSID es ( an 
educat } 5 yOSSIDULIC LE 0 \\ l esp to 
r — ot ee tes , 
pe Na lappiness and s i setuin¢ vnich 
ae 
sn qd engage } " ‘ sufficiently 
varied d sufhcien p l \ to det hey 
Lpac \ needs a i powers } } r la 
1as been do neentra d 
sour up raining peners 
apa ities 
: Te 
ih e 1118S the Oo yt 
ull lds re ¢ evenu ind 
a led upon hes ) 11 \ have { 
idm t th r le i \ system 
las be tha dreds yu ds young 
nen have be rough v1 training 
* 1 ] 
and the capacity in the hgh cial needs 
ind demands, in a way y which colleg 
and technical education betor« that was not 
calling them out 
It will be hardl¥ short of a crime 1i we pet 
mit this newly stirred idealism of our h 
° ° : “ac . 99 ¢ : ot: 
dissipate itself in the colleges and beate1 


channels. 
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THE NEW YEAR 


A Flower unblown; a Book unread; 


A Tree with fruit unharvested; 


A Path untrod; a House whose rooms 
Lock yet the heart’s divine perfumes; 
4 Landscape whose wide border lies 


In silent shade ‘neath silent skies: 


’ 


\ wondrous Fountain yet unsealed; 
\ Casket with its gifts concealed— 
This is the Year that for you waits, 


Beyond Tomorrow’ 


e 


S 


mystic gates. 


—H. N. Powers. 


a 





WAR MODIFIED EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES’ 


BE A. EZ. 


[Published in many countries 

The war has opened the eyes of the educa- 
tionally blind in the United States. 

Without our suspecting it, propaganda of a 
third of a century had Germanized the American 
schools in high places. Professional educational 
leaders had gone to Germany as their educa- 
tional Mecca. Every educational idol was Ge-- 
man. No one was quite standardized in educa- 
tion unless he could salute his professional as- 
sociates with German phrases. American schools 
were classified on the German basis. There was 
no Teachers’ College, or school of education, 
without Germanized men in the faculty, and stu- 
dents from these university departments of edu 
cation became the elect on the faculties of nor- 
mal schools and small colleges; they carried the 
idolized glow, and glory of German education 
into these institutions. 

The war has opened the eyes of the school 
people. No one now magnifies his German de- 
grees. No one is anywhere apppreciated because 
of his studies in Germany, but contrariwise he 
is under suspicion. Even the portraits of Ger- 
man educators are removed from places. of 
honor in classrooms. 

Americans are learning that whatever efficiency 
there was in the German schools was for the 
purpose of making those who were born to rule 
more efficient rulers and those who were born to 
obey and serve, to do that more efficiently and 
subserviently. Americans now regard German 
educators as having but one purpose—entrench 


r aristocracy and autocracy more securely. 


There were no high schools nor colleges in 
which the German language was not taught, and 
in many cities it was taught in the elementary 
schools. Now there are no elementary schools 
and few secondary schools in which the German 
language is taught, and it occupies merely an in- 
cidental place in colleges and universities. There 
is a universal feeling of distrust, to put it mildly, 
of everything German. On the other hand, 
french is studied with keen affection and Italian 
and Spanish have a place never before known. 
There is no teacher leftsin any public school, 
of high or low degree, who puts a muffler on his 





* This was written for the Foreign Press League in early August, 
but as it the best statement of the situation that we have made we 
venture to produce it here. 





WINSHIP 


by the Foreign Press League.] 


Americanism or a dimmer on his educational 
devotion to democracy. 

With one hundred per cent. Americanism in 
the teaching force, there is also one hundred 
per cent. appreciation of the Allies in the teach- 
ing. 

Prejudice against the English has been deep- 
seated in the schools and among the people be- 
cause of the schools. The war of the Revolution 
has been taught as though the English of today 
were hiring Hessians to attack us, as though 
the English of today had the same sentiment as 
those who lent their influence to the South in 
the Civil War. 

All this has been radically changed. The 
Revolutionary War is taught like ancient his- 
tory and the Civil War pavs no appreciable at- 
tention to the troubles caused by England. We 
now magnify the fact that the officials of England 
since 1867 have been of the class who favored 
America during the Revolutionary War and dur- 
ing the Civil War. No stronger affection exists 
between America and any nation than between 
America and Great Britain. 


Our appreciation of France is almost a 


passionate devotion and Italy is loved as well 


as respected. Each of the twenty-one nations 
that has joined in the struggle to make th: 
world safe for democracy is appreciated with a 
genuinely brotherly devotion 

The schools are teaching with great 


9 clearness 


and intensity the causes of the war, and they are 
doing it with the utmost frankness and abhor 
rence of the spirit that launched this world-war 

In city and country, from the first grade 
through the universities, the truth about Ger- 
many is fearlessly told. 

Phe work of the schools themselves was very 
largely focused for war efficiency. Through the 
schools of one city more than fifty million doi 
lars’ worth of Liberty Loan Bonds were sold. In 
each of two others more than eight million 
dollars’ worth were sold in the Third Liberty 
Loan campaign. Scearcely a child in the United 
States is without a War Savings Stamp. Mil- 
lions of children have become thrifty for th 
sake of being the possessor of Thrift Stamps. 

Practically all the children in the United 
States are members of the Junior Red Cross, 
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and a very large proportion of the children _ fast that soon there will be no adult illiteracy ia 
above the sixth grade are members of the Red the United States. 
Cross. There is no phase of war work to whicn All the schools from bottom to top are focus- 
the schools did not respond with ardent devotion. ing educational equipment and processes for 
School children by the millions are members the highest efficiency. The colleges and univer- 
of the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts and the _ sities are giving special industrial educations in 
Camp Fire Girls. eight weeks’ courses to 25,000 men 
Military training in the high schools is so These courses 
general that its early universality is assured. 


at a time. 
are so practical that in eight 


weeks one can learn how to learn to be an ex- 


Millions of boys and girls are officially listed pert in some phase of industrial work that is 
by the United States Government in school gar- liable to be needed in connection with the wat 


den work, in boys’ and girls club work connect- The schools are magnifying all efforts to pro 
ing home and school. Tens of thousands of mote the health of children as well as industrial 
school children are raising lambs, calves, pigs, efficiency. Already some of the most 


ski fu 
and poultry, to increase food for America and men in American education are solving the 





the Allies. problem of educating all the returned wounded 
Adult illiteracy that has never been-dealt with so that they may find some way in which to »e 
efficiently before the war is being eliminated 30 industrially or professionally) efficient 
~eegoee 
REVOLUTIONS 
BY ARTHUR MACDONALD 
Anthropologist, Washington D. C, 

Scientific history teaches that without war government ive been overturned is surprising, 
many revolutions could never have taken place. indicating blind confidence and __ inability t> 
One of the greatest problems of future govern- foresee. 
ment is to reconcile democratic equality with 10. Governments sometimes have lle 
hereditary inequality among the people. Govern- easily that they are said to have co ed s 
ments differ much more in form than in sub-_ cide. 
stance, and make progress when the resultant it, Revolutionary organizations are impu 
activities of the citizens direct and control them. — sive, though often timid, and are influenced by 

With this in mind, a few principles of revolu- few leaders, who may cause them to act contrary 
tions may be instructive in connection with the to the wishes of the majority. Thus royal as 
present European situation. semblies have destroyed empires and humanita- 

1. The causes of revolutions are summed up rian legislatures have permitted massacres 
in the word discontent, which must be general 12. When all social restraints are abandoned, 
and accompanied with hope in order to produce’ and instinctive impulses are allowed iull sway, 
results. there is danger of return to barbarisn For the 

2. Modern revolutions appear to be more ancestral ego (latent in everyone) is let loose. 
abrupt than ancient. Contrary to expectation, 13. A country will prosper in proportion that 
conservative peoples may have the most violent the really superior persons rule, and Ss Su 
revolutions, because of not being able to adapt periority is both moral and mental. 
themselves to changes of environment. I4. If certain social tendencies appear 

3. Revolution owes its power to the unchain- lower the power of mind, they, nevertheless, may 
ing of the people, and does not take place with- lessen injustice to the weaker classes; and if tt 
out the aid of an important fraction of the army, be a choice between mentality and morality 
which usually becomes disaffected by power cf morality should be preferred. 
suggestion. 15. A financial aristocracy does not promote 

4. The triumphant party will organize accord- mutch jealousy in those who hope to form a part 
ing to whether the revolution is effected by i it in the future 
soldiers, radicals or conservatives. 16. Science has caused many things, once 

5. The violence is liable to be great if a be- held to be historical, to be now considered doubt 
lief as well as material interests are being de- ful. Thus it is asked: 
fended. 17. Would not the results of the French 

6. For ideas which cause violent contradic- Revolution, which cost so much bloodshed, have 
tions are matters of faith, rather than of knowl- been obtained without violence iter, through 
edge. eradual evolution? And were the results of the 

t. If the triumphant party go to extremes, French Revolution worth the cost of the terrible 
bordering upon absurdities, they are liable to be barbarism and suffering that ‘k pla 
turned down by the people. 18. To understand the people in a revolution 

8. Most revolutions aim to put a new person we must know their history. 
in power, who usually tries to establish an 19. Thea ulated thought, feeling and tra 
equilibrium between the struggling factions, and dition of a nation constitute its strength, which 
not be too much dominated by any one class. is its national spirit. This must not be to 

9. The rapidity of modern revolutions is ex- rigid, nor too malleable. For, in the first place 


plained by quick methods of publicity, and the revolution means anarchy. and, in the second 
slight resistance and ease with which some place, it results in successive revolutions. 
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Who Won the War? 


Who won the war? 
’Twas little Belgium stemmed the tide 
Of ruthless hordes who thought to ride 
Her borders through and prostrate France 
Ere yet she’d time to raise her lance. 

’Twas plucky Belgium. 


Who won the war? 
Italia broke the galling chain 
Which bound her to the guilty twain; 
Then fought ’gainst odds till one of these | 
Lay prone and shattered at her knees. | 


‘Twas gallant Italy. 

















Who won the war? 
Old England’s watch dogs of the main 
Their vigil kept, and not in vain; 
For not a ship their wrath dared brave 
Save those which skulked beneath the wave. 
*Twas mighty England. 





Who won the war? 
*Twas France who wrote in noble rage 
The grandest words on history’s page, 
“They shall not pass”—the devilish Hun. 
And he could never pass Verdun. 





























‘Twas sturdy France. 


Who won the war? 
In darkest hour there rose a cry, 











“Liberty, sweet Liberty, thou shalt not die.” 
Thank God! they came across the sea, 





Two million men and victory! 





‘Twas glorious America. 
|| 
| 


Who won the war? 
No gone of these; not one, but all 
i] Who answered Freedom’s clarion call. | 
| Each humble man who did his bit 1 
| 








ee 


In God’s own book of fame is writ. 1] 


These won the war. 


—Woodbury Pulsifer, in Washington Star. 
| 
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BOSTON MAN ON PEACE SHIP 
COLONEL LEONARD P. AYRES GOES AS WAR 
STATISTICIAN. 

One of the most indispensable and interesting 
unheralded members of the peace party aboard 
the transport George Washington is a Boston 
boy, now a war scientist par excellence. He is 
Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, the only army officer 
from civilian life who is at the head of a division 
of the General Staff. 

He is also director of the division of statistics 
of the War Industries Board, chairman of the 
priorities committee, director of statistics 0f 
the National Council of Defence and chairman 
of the Allies’ Purchasing Committee. 

Statistical inquiries have been his joy in life. 
He had developed expertness in research and 
surveys of conditions of various kinds before the 
war, and in the summer of 1917, during a trip to 
Washington, sensed a°chaotic condition in the 
handling of various records and figures which 
were overwhelming the War Department. 

He asked in high circles if this were not so. 
“Certainly—it is inevitable,” was the reply. 

“Wholly unnecessary,” said Dr. Ayres. 

In consequence he was asked to make a brief 
survey of the situation. He reported conditions 
to be comphcated and serious, and he was asked 
to undertake a statistical house cleaning. At the 
time Dr. Ayres was director of the Russell Sage 
Foundation and was engaged in various investi- 
gations, chief among them a study of schodl- 
house architecture and designing. 

He canceled all his work and took the Sage 
Foundation to Washington to put all the vast 
amount of reports and documents on a scien- 
tific basis, so that all conditions and every fact 
could be known at any one time. ° 

It became like a library catalogued and cross- 
catalogued, ready for direct and indirect infor- 
mation at a moment's notice. 

General Pershing noticed the change back 
home, it is understood. He cabled for an ex- 
planation, and they cabled back, “Ayres.” Colonel 
Ayres was sent on the next ship and performed 
his same labors for Pershing’s headquarters. It 
was while working under General Pershing that 
he was given his first commission as _ lieutenant 
colonel. He gathered and assembled statistics 
not only on the American forces, but on those 
of the Allies and our enemies as well. 

So that he knew early what was coming this 
fall. In late October he returned to Washington 
and took a hand in preparing the vast amount of 


data for the American peace force. There wil 
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be nothing chaotic in the “four truckloads of in- 
formation” which went overseas along with the 
group of university professors and historians ac- 
companying the peace party. 

Colonel Ayres is a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity, where he received his degree of doétor 
of philosophy. He was born in a _  Congrega- 
tional parsonage in Connecticut in 1879, and his 
family moved to Boston when he was five years 
old. His father, Rev. M. C. Ayres, was for 
many years editorial writer on the Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 

He was engaged in educational work for 
several vears and came into the public eye first 
through a somewhat startling’ report on school 
conditions in Greenwich, Conn. 

Greenwich is one of the suwper-de-luxe com- 
munities which had a special train to and from 
New York City, on which only the elect and the 
families of the elect could ride, and every pas- 
senger was met by his own de-luxe limousine. 

The children of these favored ones had 
scholastic advantages, while the public school 
conditions were scandalous. When the School 
Board asked the town for an appropriation for 
a new schoolhouse, the proposition was promptly 
voted down after a speech by one of the influen- 
tial rich, who showed the proposal to be 
“extravagant.” 

Dr. Avres photographed the wretched condi- 
tion of the school properties and the photo- 
graphs were enlarged for exhibit. He also pho- 
tographed the arrival of the super-de-Iuxe train, 
the limousine residents alighting from the train 
and the array of machines awaiting them. 

He made a chart of the value of the machines 


compared with the value ot the school- 
house; a chart of the wages of the chauffeurs 


compared with the “salaries” of the school 


teachers, and a chart of the cost of gasoline 
compared with the cost .of school maintenance. 

There was a ten-day exhibit in the Town Hall. 
\ report circulated 
through the town. \t first the commuters 
laughed at the absurdity of it; but they all rode 


of the exhibition was 


by the schoolhouse and made a personal survey, 
and before the ten days were over they went to 
see the exhibit and joined in the chorus of de- 


nunciation; and when the special town meeting 
was held an appropriation four times _ that 
originally voted down was passed without a dis- 
senting yote. The schools of Greenwich have 
been the pride of the town ever since.—Boston 


Globe. 





.The United States and Great Britain can maintain a League of Nations even if other na- 
tions refuse to have a part in it. We can agree that any civilized nation that makes war upon 
another without first submitting the questions in controversy to an arbitration tribunal shall be 
outside the pale of civilization; that the freedom to operate on the high seas shall be denied to 
her; that access to the raw materials and markets which the two nations control shall be denied 
to her; and in that way we can keep peace in the world for a hundred years if we only have 
the courage to do it.—Senator John Sharp Williams. 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT 


VACHEL LINDSAY 
BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 

If Nicholas Vachel Lindsay had chanced to 
live in the Middle Ages, he would have been a 
Troubadour, wandering about. from Court to 
Court of sunny Provence, singing his gay and 
characteristic ballades in rivalry with those care- 
free poets whom Professor Justin H. Smith de- 
picts with such enthusiasm and sympathy in his 
two stately volumes. Perhaps, however, he 
would resent being called a Court-poet and would 
prefer the term, Courtyard-poet, because he first 
began to attract attention by his tramp-min- 
strelsy in the West, paying for his board and 
lodging at any opportune farmhouse between 
Illinois and New Mexico by leaving a little sheaf 
of song. 

Why should the old epigram insult | the 
memory of Homer :— 


Seven wealthy towns contend for Homer dead, 
‘Through which the living Homer begged his bread? 

Of course Homer never had to beg for any- 
thing! Wherever he strayed he found a hearty 
welcome, a boy scout to lead him, as soon as 
it was seen that he was blind, a bench by the 
door, a shelter for the night, ample food, were it 
only bread and goat’s-milk-cheese among shep- 
herds, who appreciated the pipe or the lyre, or 
feasts of peacock’s brains when he chanced to 
reach the throne room of King Midas, and his 
share of tobacco or whatever else they smoked, 
for which he gave if not a quid for a quo, yet a 
quo for a quid. Not “have a place to shrowde 
his head,” forsooth; he kept his hosts awake 
all night, singing to them about the ringing bat- 
tles on the plains of windy Troy or the adven- 
tures of the wily Odysseus. 

Vachel Lindsay, who dropped his “Nicholas” 
somewhere between the Rocky Mountains and 
the Mississippi, never needed to worry where his 
next meal was going to come from, any more 
than the genial Oliver did when he crossed 
Europe among alien tongues, speaking to strang- 
ers with the gay notes of his fiddle. 

Vachel Lindsay, preceded by considerable ré- 
clame, finally reached the Atlantic coast and is 
now well known from Zeca to Meca, as the 
Spaniards say. I well remember his first appari- 
tion in Boston. He was engaged to recite some 
of his poems in behalf of the International In- 
stitute for Girls in Spain at the beautiful house 
of his almost namesake, William Lindsey, 
in Bay State Road. A lady belonging to the 
“Upper Ten” of the Hub invited him to stay at 
her town house. He wrote her a letter, saying 
that he supposed she would meet him at the sta- 
tion, but as neither of them would know what 
the other looked like, he enclosed a photograph 
of himself; she might pin it on her bosom and 
then he would recognize her and she would 
know him. This’ was evidently meant as a 
joke, but the highty and mighty ones of society 
do not joke on serious subjects; it was taken as 


a kind of lése majesté and caused great offense. 
The worthy lady changed her mind about the 
invitation and asked her uncle to put him up at 
a club. Said uncle is the most hospitable of 
men and asked him to dinner at his‘ house, to- 
gether with William Stanley Braithwaite, who, 
from his dark complexion and dreamy brown 
eyes, was supposed to be a Hindu and made a 
great success. Lindsay began at dinner to talk 
learnedly about Buddhism. All listened with 
awe until when he had exhausted his store of in- 
formation he remarked that he had got it all out 
of the encyclopedia. That broke the spell and 
caused a reaction, so that when he offered to re- 
cite some of his poems they were rather coldly 
received. A few weeks later when I tele- 
phoned to the house where he had been enter- 
tained, stating that Mr. Lindsay would like to 
pay his party call, I was informed that they pre- 
ferred to take the will for the deed! 

That same evening I took him to the house of 
a Cambridge professor, where a very attractive 
young lady was visiting. He immediately seated 
himself beside her on a very short sofa. The 
duenna of the household immediately seated 
herself “on pins and needles,” much to the 
amusement of the poet, who again was playing 
one of his practical jokes; for it must not for a 
moment be supposed that Vachel Lindsay, who 
is well-born and well-brought up, and knows the 
conventions, though he loves them not, was not 
aware of his breach of them. It afterwards af- 
forded him much amusement to recall the anxie- 
ties of our hostess, who fluttered about like a 
bird in presence of a weasel. 

He dined at my house and we invited to meet 
him a very charming and talented young.woman, 
herself a poet and artist. As soon as he saw her 
he remarked: “I am going to flirt with this 
young lady,” and he laid himself out with all the 
fascinations of his genius; he gave a wonderful 
program of his best pieces and “swallowed his 
eyes” in the most approved manner, till he al- 
most “fazed” a listener usually proof against all 
such seductions. It was as funny as a comedy. 

A few months ago, at a Sunday night party at 
the apartment of Miss Jessie B. Rittenhouse, op- 
posite Columbia University, he was the “piéce 
de resistance”—if one can be permitted to speak 
of resistance where there was none—and while 
he intoned his pieces Miss Dougherty, sister of 
the famous marine painter, acted them or danced 
them in a sort of pantomime, dressed in accord- 
ance with each. Thus he gave 


THE POTATO DANCE 


“Down cellar,” said the cricket, 
“IT saw a ball last night 

In honor of a lady 

Whose wings were pearly white. 
The breath of bitter weather 
Had smashed the cellar pane: 
We entertained a drift of leaves 
And then of snow and rain 
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But we were dressed for winter, 
And loved to hear it blow 

In honor of the lady 

Who makes potatoes grow— 
Our guest, the Irish lady, 

The tiny Irish lady, 

The fairy Irish lady, 

That makes potatoes grow. 


“Potatoes were the waiters, 
Potatoes were the band, 

Potatoes were the dancers 

Kicking up the sand: 

Their legs were old burnt matches, 
Their arms were just the same; 
They jigged and whirled and scrambled 
In honor of the dame: 

The noble Irish lady 

Who makes potatoes dance, 

The witty Irish lady, 

The saucy Irish lady, 

The laughing Irish lady 

Who makes potatoes prance. 


“There was just one sweet potato, 
He was golden-brown and slim: 
She danced all night with him. 
Alas, he wasn’t Irish. 

So when he flew away, 

They threw him in the coal bin, 
And there he is today, 

Where they cannot hear his sighs 
His weeping for the lady, 

The beauteous Irish lady, 

The radiant Irish lady 

Who gives potatoes eyes.” 


No one had to give us eyes, nor did the tiny, 
fairy, witty, saucy, laughing, beauteous, radiant 
Irish lady who danced have old burnt matches 
or any other kind of sticks for legs; they did not 
even have stockings on. But nearly all the au- 
dience, or rather spectators, were poets or near 
poets—Lady Speyer, Padraic Colum the peasant 
Sinn Feiner, Charles Wharton Stork, editor of 
“Contemporary Verse,” Dr. and Mrs. George Jay 
Smith, Miss Hester Le Gallienne, daughter of 
her father, Miss Angela Morgan—and oh, in- 
vidious memory, how many more? 

Whett he proceeded to recite his “Poem 
Game,” “King Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba,” he instructed the guests to join in the 
chorus, ascribed to “The Congregation” :— 


We were the oxen, 
We were the sweethearts, 
We were the swans, 

We were the sons, 

We were the ponies 


and the guests with one accord obediently called 
themselves oxen and ponies and all the other 
names, joining in a sort of antiphonal rhythm, 
while the poet and the dancer alternately and 
in unison went through the whole piece danc- 
ing and bowing. 
and unique 


It was certainly very original 
and yet, perhaps, patterned after 
similar khorovods and dance-songs found among 
all primitive peoples. 

There can be little doubt that Vachel Lindsay 
is the most original of all our American poets; 
not merely that he is remarkable for inventing 
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new combinations of meters, or for insisting om 
manifold repetitions as shown in the Potato 
Dance, but mainly in his “slant” on familiar and 
unfamiliar topics for verse. Unfortunately the 
American public has conceived a very erroneous 
impression of the character of the Chinese and 
this is in large measure due to Bret Harte’s 
amusing but libellous poem, “The Heathen 
Chinee.” But Vachel Lindsay shows even im 
the ordinary Chinese laundryman a human be- 
ing full of sentiment and poetry; he lifts him 
up to the seventh heaven of fancy. It is a very 
great and impressive poem. I know of one 
young girl who, until she heard that read, never 
had cared for poetry; it seemed to awaken her 
very soul. He has performed a similar service 
in taking back the poor oppressed Negro to the 
Congo. 

If he had written 
only, he would 


those two masterpieces 
reckoned as 
one of the most brilliant poets of modern times, 
one might say of all times. But his fecundity 1s 
inexhaustible and he is in the prime of life—not 
quite forty—and unspoiled, free from conceit, a 
simple-hearted Westerner, full of humor, moody 
perhaps, but reliable and sound, as every great 
poet ought to be; an artist besides, both with pen 
and with pencil. At a meeting of the New York 
Poetry Society Miss Amy Lowell, in a character- 
istically audacious manner, declared that poetry 
to succeed must be frankly atheistical. In a 
moment a rather fanatical-looking young man 
leaped to his feet and asseverated the reverse; 
that poetry could never come into its own until 
it or she returned to the faith of our fathers. 
Well, Mr. Lindsay is in a certain sense a religious 
poet. (He has been a lecturer for the Y. M.C. A.) 
It is certain that he chooses some of his most 
effective subjects from Biblical or mission fields. 
This is evident in that strange, weird fantasy, 
“General William Booth Enters into Heaven.” 
He is also fired with an intense flame of the high- 
est patriotism. With what prophet-satire he at- 
tacked the United States Senate when by a vote 
of forty-six to forty that august body 


deserve to be 


besmirched 
ot William 


It contains several unpoetic lines, but 


itself by declaring void the election 
Lorimer. 


listen to this for energy: 


What will you trading frogs do on 
When Armageddon thunders through the land; 
When each sad patriot rises, mad with shame, 
His ballot or his musket in his hand? 
In the distracted States from whicl ou came 
The day is big with war hopes fierce and strange 
Our iron Chicago and our grimy mines 
Rurable with hate and love and solemn change 


Too many weary men shed hot 
Ground by machines that give the Senate eas¢ 
Too many little babes with bleeding hands 


Have heaped the fruits of empire on your knees 


And swine within the Senate 


When all the smothering by-streets weep and wail; 
When wisdom breaks the hearts of her best sons; 
When kingly men, voting for truth, may fail 
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These are a portent and a call to arms. 
Our protest turns into a battle-cry: 

“Our shame must end, our States be free and clean; 
And in this war we choose to live and die.” 


It is to be remarked that Mr. Lindsay in this 
vigorous poem was the first to use the now 
popular term Armageddon “in present-day poli- 
tics.” In the same prophetic spirit he rakes 
San Francisco fore and aft as “The City that 
Will Not Repent.” 

Just as the Japanese artist, Hokusai, distin- 
guished himself by making 100 different color- 
prints of the great mountain Fuji-San, so Vachel 
Lindsay has celebrated the moon in a century 
of lyrics. He enters into the spirit of all sorts 
and conditions of men and things to get at the 
heart of their feeling for the moon. Thus he 
imagines the scare-crow singing on a dreamy 
night in autumn :— 


WHAT THE SCARE-CROW SAID 


The dim-winged spirits of the night 
Do fear and serve me well. 

They creep from out the hedges of 
The garden where I dwell. 


I wave my arms across the walks 
The troops obey the sign, 

And bring me shimmering shadow-robes 
And cups of cowslip-wine. 


Then dig a treasure called the moon, 
A very precious thing, 

And keep it in the air for me 
Because I am a King. 


Another in the same series expressing the 
feelings of “the Man of Faith” shows both his 
political and his religious tendencies. It is en- 
titled 


A NET TO SNARE THE MOONLIGHT. 


The dew, the rain and moonlight, 
All prove our Father's mind. 

The dew, the rain and moonlight 
Descend to bless mankind. 


Come, let us see that all men 
Have land to catch the rain, 

Have grass to snare the spheres of dew 
And fields spread for the grain. 


Yea. we would give [to] each poor man 
Ripe wheat and poppies red,— 

A peaceful place at evening 
With the stars just overhead. 


A net to snare the moonlight, 
A sod spread to the sun, 
\ place of toil by daytime, 
Of dreams when toil is done. 


ee 





Technically his lines are not always perfect, but 
the spirit is above technic and one can even for- 
give a line ending with “of” or the filling-word 
“just” and other slight or even major imperfec- 
tions for the sake of such vital, wholesome, often 
stirringly poetic thoughts, winged on magical 
words. And whether he celebrates Bryan cr 
Lincoln, the farmer or foreign missions, with 
its hymn-ending :— 

This is our faith tremendous,— 
Our wild hope who shall scorn, 
That in the name of Jesus 
The world shall be reborn! 
or “the Gospel of Beauty,” which he embodies 
in what he calls the songs of his “mendicant 
tramp,” he is always truly and sincerely an 
American poet; and his volumes surely deserve 
to be on the table of every American, who loves 
country and believes in religion, who is opposed 
to saloons and who likes to feel the thrill of 
sensuous beauty. 





-0-@-e- o-e-__ —______ 
RAISE TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
[Philadelphia Record.] 

The movement to secure decent and adequate 
salaries for school teachers deserves and will 
doubtless receive hearty public approval. The in- 
justice under which they suffer should have been 
righted long ago, and the honor of Philadelphia 
demands that the stigma attaching to this city, 
as it does, in such marked degree, to no other 
of the nation’s big municipalities, should be 
promptly removed. We have always been nig- 
gardly in rewarding those to whom we _ have 
committed the responsibility of teaching our 
youth. 

While this, as we have said, is a cryirig shame 
too long disregarded, the moment for its correc- 


‘tion could not have been better timed. The 


schoolmaster, whom we have been in the habit 
of belittling in the past, has now come into his 
own. In a lecture delivered in this city on the 
eve of Thanksgiving Day Rev. Francis P. Don- 
nelly, of Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass., 
very eloquently pointed out that the defeat of 
Germany's ambitions was largely due to two 
schoolmasters, President Wilson and Marshal 
Foch. The activities of both these world figures, 
during the greater part of their lives, were con- 
fined to the classroom. 

In the work of reconstruction, whereby we 
hope to enjoy in perpetuity the fruits of this su- 
preme physical, moral and spiritual victory, more 
and ‘heavier responsibilities will be laid upon the 
shoulders of the teachers of youth. The la- 
borers will be worthy of their hire, and the hire 
should be made worthy of them. 


Old Wear and Rew 
The old pear bas done what it. could for me. 
All of it that was good for me 
bas now become a part of me, 
Whatever the Hew may bring to me, 
May only the good of it cling to me 
And enter into fhe beart of me, 

— William Herbert Carruty, 











BOOK FRIENDSHIP 
BY SARA A. KINNE 


The enjoyment of human friendship is one of 
the conditions of life that make it worth living. 
What we are and what we hope to be is often 
not so much due to inherent qualities and self- 
inspired aspirations as it is to the supporting 
and ennobling influence of much-loved compan- 
ions. Our habits, manners and our very 
thoughts are all more or less tinged with hues 
reflected from our associates. True friendship 
we prize more than all our other earthly pos- 
sessions, while we pity the man or woman who 
has never known or does not appreciate its rich 
rewards. 

Closely akin to this love of human compan- 
ionship is that which we feel in an intimate 
contact with books. These silent friends some- 
times penetrate farther into the deep recesses 
of our hearts than we are willing to admit a 


flesh and blood associate. We accord them 
privileges which we deny our most zealous 
friends. They unrestrainedly finger the secret 


springs of our emotions and passions before 
which we are wont to draw a curtain in a human 
presence. How often in the contemplation of 
their pages do we feel the heart soften and the 
eye grow dim while righteous resolves and lofty 
ambitions spontaneously spring into being 
which could never have been elicited from a less 
subtle source. In deference to their silent man- 
dates we shape, to some extent, our everyday 
life. There is no doubt that some sensitive per- 
sons find a better guide to action from the books 
which they read than from the example and in- 
fluence of their friends. Many a man finds him- 
self growing graciously courtly in his manners 
after lingering long over pages which strongly 
depict some peculiarly knightly character. We 
have all felt ourselves changed in various ways, 
temporarily at least, by the books which we 
have read. That which has such a firm hold 
upon our lives and characters cannot fail to 
arouse within us both admiration and love. 
These voiceless unquestioning friends come to 
occupy a very large place in our lives. We 
treasure them up, and as the years go by, and 
they remain our steadfast companions about 
which many pleasant associations thickly clus- 
ter, our affection for them deepens. Old books 
thus become peculiarly dear to us since they 
speak eloquently of these old memories. 

This strong love which we all feel more or 
less for our old books is perhaps best under- 
stood by the scholar who has spent his whole 
life in their midst and whose companionship 
through many years has been steadily growing 
stronger. They speak to him of disappoint- 
ments, bitter struggles and final triumphs. 
Many years ago Oliver Wendell Holmes gave 
his medical works to the Boston Medical 
Library Association. On that occasion he 
in his presentation speech in regard to those 
well beloved volumes: “These books are dear to 
me; a twig from some one of my nerves runs 


said 
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to every one of them and they mark the prog- 
ress of my study and the stepping stones of my 
professional life. If any of them can be to 
others as they have been to me, I am willing 
to part with them even if they are such old and 
beloved companions.” I once asked a friend if 
a pile of his old college notebooks should not be 
destroyed, as they seemed useless to me. He 
looked at them a moment in profound thought 
and shook his head. “But,” I insisted, “they are 
of no use; you have all they contain in your li- 
brary.” With his eyes still fixed upon them he 
answered: “Those books represent to me four 
years of the hardest struggles of my life; no, 
I cannot part with them.” When the veteran 
poet in his dying moments called for his favorite 
copy of Shakespeare he evidenced this strong 
feeling of friendliness which most of us pos- 
sess in some degree for our books. With him 
their influence reached up to the portals of the 
tomb and possibly transcended all memories of 
human friendship. 

To those who live much with their books the 
library often becomes one of the most compan- 
ionable of spots. One finds friends there who 
are never erratic, querilous and fault-finding 
They speak with an open-heartedness and direct- 
ness of purpose that we rarely find in a human 
associate. Then, too, they never harshly jar on 
our varying moods with inharmonious themes 
and inapt allusions. If glad and gay we readily 
find a suitable companion; if burning with elo- 
quence and soul-inspiring thought we may at 
will commune with one well suited to that mood; 
if cast down in spirits and the world seems un- 
attractive we instinctively turn to those which 


cause the clouds to lift and the world grow 
larger. 

Thus these tactful friends ingratiate them- 
selves into our hearts and affections and we 


learn to rely on them, without fear of disap- 
pointment, for the enjoyments of life which are 
often unattainable from other sources. 





THE TENDER-HEARTED ARE STRONG 


“Teach the child to be brave and strong, for 
to protect the weak and helpless often requires 
great moral courage. Teach him that it its 
cowardly to abuse any being weaker than him- 
self, and that he must respect the rights of 
every creature. Teach him never to find his 
pleasure at the expense of another’s pain and 
to love and protect whatever is dependent upon 
him. 
to love the woods and fields, the 
and to call his horse and 
have added to his 
capacity for happiness a thousand fold. — Give 
him a glimpse of the wonders to be seen in the 


“Teach him 
flowers and the birds, 
dog his friends, 


and you 


study of the animal creation and = you have 
opened out before him a field of interest and 
pleasure which a lifetime cannot exhaust 
Phere is nq surer safeguard you can give your 


pupil than to send him into the world with this 
love of Nature filling his heart.” 
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AFTER-WAR POSTERS 


[Few things were more serviceable in steadying the industries from 1914 to 1918 
than the War Posters issued by W. B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor. In the hands of 
Roger W. Babson, director of this work, a new poster campaign is inaugurated and any 
school can have these posters (9 by 13 inches) by writing to Mr. Babson, 1706 G Street, 
Washington, D. C. This is real immediate educational service which the Department of 
Labor will help you to render. Remember that you can have them for the asking. We 
present two of them in this connection. | 


OUR CHILDREN 


We must all do our best to make the change 

from war work to peace work as easy as 

possible. Co-operation is the big thing 
needed NOW! 





* * * 


We cannot Start by Stopping; we cannot 
multiply by dividing; we must forget our 
prejudices and drive ahead. 


* * * 
Our children will judge us by what we did 


during the war and by how we acted after 
the war. 








THE ONLY ROAD TO 


GOOD TIMES 


Is by Every One Now Being Patient and 
Helping in the Change from War Work to 


PEACE WORK 


Whatever was True Before the War it Cer- 
tainly Now is to the Interest of ALL to 
Co-operate in EVERY Way. 
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It was a World-Peace War. 
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THE N. E. A. COMMISSION 


It is ten months since the appointment of the 
National Education Association Commission at 
Atlantic City and the first report will be made 
at Chicago in February. Never has there been 
any such interest in any educational report. 
Everyone is hopeful that there will be some- 
thing definite to report. 

In order to be prepared to “expect” intelli- 
gently we print the subjects upon which reports 
are to be expected at the Chicago meeting of the 
Department of Superintendence: “Preparation 
of Teachers,” W. C. Bagley, chairman of a com- 
mitee of eight; “Rural Education,” James Y. 
Joyner, chairman of five; “Immigrant Educa- 
tion,” F. D. Boynton, chairman of six; “Health 
and Recreation,” J. W. Withers, chairman of six; 
“National Service,” Thomas E. Finegan, chair- 
man of five; “Drafting Bill,” J. A. C. Chandler, 
chairman of six; “War Emergency,” Robert J. 
Aley, chairman of six; “Education in Other 
Countries,” William B. Owen, chairman of four; 
“Lay Support,” Payson Smith, chairman of 
seven; “Enlistment of the Profession,’ Carroll 
G. Pearse, chairman of seven; “Necessary Re-ad- 
justment in Education,” L. D. Coffman, chairman 
of eleven; “Educational Agencies in Washing- 
ton,” L. D. Coffman and George D. Strayer; 
“Executive Committee,” George D. Strayer, 
chairman of five; “Character Education,” Henry 
W. Holmes, chairman of six; “Child Welfare,” 
chairman of nine; “Enlistmerit of the Support 
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t Women,” 


even 


Sarah Lowise Arnold. chairman oft 


Here are sixteen notable committees with 
some of the distinguished educational leaders of 
the United States as chairmen, with almost 
equally distinguished associates. Never before, 
with one exception, have coiminitteés of the Na- 
tional Education Association been as well pro- 
vided with expense money. The Natiorial Edu- 
cation Association will await with consiiming 
interest the Report of Achievemeit. 

Of course there will also be some reports of 
progress, but in these there will be slight inter- 
est as compared with actual achievements. 





©--0-@-0- @-0-—__________ 
AN ACCOUNT OF GARY 

We say it reverently: “Thank the Lord and 
the General Education Board for not giving us 
an ‘Inquiry,’ nor a ‘Survey,’ but merely a real, 
honest, intelligent, inspiring ‘Account of the 
Gary Schools,’ by Abraham Flexner and Frank 
P. Boehman.” 

We have kept fairly well informed as to all 
previous “Inquiries” and “Surveys.” We are 
proud to say that we close this “General Account 
of the Gary Schools” with its 250 pages with 
the utmost satisfaction. It is in no sense an 
attempt to write a book on pedagogy to ex- 
ploit theories already published in book form. 
It is not a damning of any idea or ideas and it 
certainly is not a boost for the superintendent. 

The amazing thing about this “General Ac- 
count” in its sublime modesty. Of course this 
may not pertain to the special accounts that are 
to be given. If anyone thinks “sublime” does 
not properly belong with “modesty” we are sure 
they are not accustomed to the attitude of some 
inquirers or surveyors. 

The critics of the Gary idea are sure to revel 
in the “account” of “laxity,” the things that “do 
not bulk large,” “not strictly true,” “due to ac- 
cident or caprice,” “no one really knows,” 
“loose administration and supervision,” “no 
recollection of the reasons for them and no 
record,” “wholly unaware of what had hap- 
pened,” “elected what they wanted, provided 
they could, without consulting anybody.” “The 
execution of the plan will fall short of the 
conception.” “Although assigned to the li- 
brary, the children go at irregular intervals.” 
“Uncertainty exists as to the amount of time 
really devoted to the more common subjects.” 
“Does not represent the daily practice.” “Gen- 
eral school practice is distinctly challenged.” 
“Not strictly carried out.” “Gary fails to ap- 
preciate the extreme difficulty of converting 
new educational principles into new educational 
practice.” “Aggravated unquestionably by in- 
effectiveness of central control.” “The mechani- 
cal is increased at Gary.” “More commonly 
appropriate preparatory work was. slighted.” 
“Reading became mere word naming.” “In the 
main. . . ranged from ordinary to poor.” “The 
work was too frequently characterized by list- 
lessness and indifference.” “Few signs of the 
new arithmetic were noted.” “In the main the 
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teaching is of the ordinary type, ineffectually 
controlled.” 

It is entirely evident that Dr. Flexner and Dr. 
Boehman accept the general Gary plan and pur- 
pose as desirable. This they assume and what 
they do wonderfully well is to give an account 
of the effect in practice of a good idea in theory. 
It is entirely evident that they do not find any 
special results in the daily school life such as 
would be expected from so great a scheme. 

They are not inclined to hold the scheme 
responsible for the failure to materialize expec- 
tations, but attribute it to a variety of causes 
chief of which are wholly inadequate adminis- 
trative supervision as to details and largely in- 
adequate experience, unadaptable and transient 
teachers. No one should say “Gary” until he 
has read with great care this “General Account 
of the Gary Schools,” by Abraham Flexner and 
Frank P. Boehman. 
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RECREATION FOR TEACHERS* 


We have been saying for some months that 
nothing is to be as it has been. There is already 
a war-modified America, which means war- 
modified railroads, war-modified food, war-modi- 
fied fuel, war-modified colleges and universi- 
ties, war-modified high schools, and there are 
to be war-modified elementary schools and war- 
modified teachers. 

America is to have a new teaching corps. This 
is not primarily a new personnel, but teachers, 
old and new, are to be a modified teaching corps. 
Teachers are to have larger salaries and they 
will be expected to be 100 per cent. more effi- 
cient for every fifty per cent. increase in sal- 
aries. 

We are to have war-modified teacher scholar- 
ship, war-modified teacher preparedness, war- 
modified teachers physically, socially, and civic- 
ally. The teacher’s social and recreational life 
is to be radically modified, and the first book 
we have seen that adequately meets the teacher’s 
new recreational need is “Recreation for Teach- 
ers,” by Henry S. Curtis, Ph. D., which is really 
a remarkable book in its scope and detail. It is 
telescopic in its vision and microscopic in the 
treatment of details. 

No other American has developed greater 
skill in developing recreation activities in school 
and communities than has Dr. Curtis, as no one 
has higher art in presenting the best ways and 
means of inspiring and providing recreation op- 
portunities. 

Heretofore Dr. Curtis has had children and 
youth in mind, now he has the teachers of chil- 
dren and youth in mind, and this is even more 
complete and satisfactory than any other work 
he has done along recreational lines. 











*“Recreation for Teachers, or The Teacher's Leisure 
Time.” By Henry S. Curtis, Ph. D. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Profusely illustrated. 288 pp. Price, 
$1.60. 
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Education must prepare each child to meet 
an infinite number of diverse situations, few of 
which can be foreseen by anyone. 
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BUTLER OR GARFIELD IN 1920 


It now looks like President Butler of Colum- 
bia or President Garfield of Williams as Repub- 
lican candidate for the Presidency in 1920. Gov- 
ernor Whitman of New York and Governor 
Willis of Ohio have been eliminated by local 
events, as has Senator Weeks of Massachusetts. 
Root and Knox are not likely to be considered 
for special reasons. 

If Congressman Fess is Speaker of the House 
of Representatives he will be a possibility. 

Otherwise it is likely to be a war hero or a 
university president. With the death of Presi- 
dent Van Hise of Wisconsin the choice will 
probably fall to Wheeler of California, Garfield 
of Williams, or Butler of Columbia. 

The opposition of women to President 
Wheeler will eliminate him. There are many 
favorable breezes for President Garfield and it 
Is an open guess as between him and President 
Butler. The latter’s assumed attack on Presi- 
dent Wilson, which was cabled to Paris, may help 
him with the traditional Republican leaders, and 
he has béen a candidate for Vice-President, which 
has significance. The fact that Garfield was 
connected with the Wilson war cabinet may be 
a slight handicap. Butler is likely to be in the 
political limelight as Garfield is not. 

The Democrats will presumably have as their 
candidate someone prominently connected at 
home with the war and this may force the Re- 
publicans to choose someone who has been promi- 
nent over there. Anyway, it will be interest- 
ing to watch political developments up to the 
time of the June conventions of 1920. 


Baar 8 regia 
or ee 
THE UNDESIRABLE (?) 

Unintentionally some teachers 
crats. 

It is all too easy for some teachers to dis- 
tinguish between the pupil whose mother in- 
vites her to dinner or takes her to ride in her 
limousine and the pupil who puts no muffler on 
onions. 





are aristo- 


It is not impossible to hear a teacher speak 


of herself as a martyr because she has a 
variety of undesirables in her class. 

All this must cease. There are no undesir- 
able children and only anti-American and anti- 


war adults are undesirables. 
There is no nationality within our borders 
which has not been as Americanly patriotic as 


the aristocrats whose ancestors came. over 
with John Smith or John Winthrop. 
Indeed, those who preferred that despotic 


Germany should rule and reign over their chil- 


dren and children’s’ children were mostly 


American aristocrats by a long line of in- 
heritance. 

Tories have always been of the “better 
class.” 

Let every teacher erase the first syllable 
and smile patriotically upon the “desirables” 
who come to her from democratic homes. 


Let every teacher write to the “Immigrant 
Publication Society,” 241 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, for John Foster Carr’s “War to End.” 
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THE BIG WAGNER VOTE 


Jonathan H. Wagner, state superintendent of 
New Mexico, led all candidates in the recent 
election. Mr. Wagner closed his first term with 
an unprecedented record of achievement. Those 
who prophesied that so much progress would en- 
danger his re-election entirely misinterpreted 
the spirit of New Mexico. To lead all other 
candidates is a great triumph for education as 
well as for Mr. Wagner personally. 
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THE CRIPPLED AND DISABLED 


There appear to be well organized schemes 
for the re-education, redirection and _ recon- 
struction of the crippled and disabled returned 
soldiers. 

The reports are that the cripples will be 
from one to four per cent. only. 

The War Department has a large and most 
efficient service, under the direction of Dean 
Lotus D. Coffman. With him are many such 
men as Major A. C. Monahan and Dr. A. D. 
Deane. 

The Federal Vocational Board has, under Dr. 





Charles A. Prosser, adequate office and field: 


force in every large city. 

Red Cross has a fine building for the Red 
Cross Institute for Crippled and Disabled Sol- 
diers, 311 Fourth avenue, New York City. 

The Y. M. C. A. has an _ elaborate educa- 
tional scheme for all soldiers who are coming 
back into civic life, whether they are disabled 
or not. 
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AN HONEST MAN 


One of the sources of amusement in our of- 
fice for some years has been the criticisms of 
our recognition of the good things being done 
by men and women in various lines of educa- 
tional work. From college presidents to county 
superintendents we have .had reported to us 
various amusing criticisms. 

Probably no one has thus vented his spleen 
that some one has not reported the same to 
us. Our friends have come to realize how 
keenly we enjoy these spleeny outbursts. 

We always keep them and bide the time 
when we will have an exuberant letter of ap- 
preciation from the same source. 

For instance, a high-brow city superinten- 
dent, in the presence of another superinten- 
dent, jammed his copy of the Journal of Edu- 
cation into the waste-basket, with uncom- 
plimentary remarks, This was promptly _Te- 
ported to us. Within three months we received 
the most appreciative letter that graces our 
files from this same man, saying that the cur- 
rent issue of the Journal of Education was the 
most vital copy of an educational paper he had 
ever read. 

We write now because of a genuinely honest 
letter. The writer has never been a kicker, 
has never, so far as we know, criticized our 
attitude, though he confesses that in his 
soul he has not liked our superlatives. But 
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iow in the fullness of time we had occasion to 
honor him and he says: “I have sometimes 
pretended to be indifferent to’ such publicity, 
but I say frankly that I feel honored and 
grateful for your recognition.” 
——-—_—_—e- 9-0: @-e-@-e.——___ 


LIMIT WITHDRAWN 


The War Industries Board has withdrawn its 
stringent regulation regarding the practices of 
publishers and the action of Boards of Educa- 
tron. 

The War Industries Board felt the need of 
such restrictions, and whatever educational 
people thought they accepted the edict as a 
war necessity. 

That necessity is surely relieved and the 
educational world appreciates this prompt ac- 
tion by the War Industries Board. 

New books can now come from the press 
without restraint and Boards of Education, city 
and state, can proceed to adopt books to their 
heart’s content. 

The relief of the armistice is being felt ail 
along the line. For this all are grateful. 
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A NEW SERVICE 


The Playground and Recreation Association 
of America has accepted responsibility for estab- 
lishing a satisfactorily financed physical educa- 
tion service through which all organized effort 
for the improvement of physical educational ac- 
tivities can be provided. E. Dana Caulkins has 
been appointed manager of physical education 
service with headquarters at 818 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. Joseph Lee of Bos- 
ton, president of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, has also been at the 
head of the War Workers’ Community Service, 
and really both of these organizations will pro- 
mote to the limit the mission of the National 
Committee on Physical Education. 


—_——————-- 0-0-0. @ -0- 


The Federal Board for Vocational Education 
was given $1,860,000 last year to promote vo- 
cational education. In addition, the board was 
granted a fund of $2,000,000 for the rehabilita- 
tion and re-education of wounded soldiers. 

All teachers’ salary campaigns should be 
state-wide campaigns. The increases should 
come from state treasuries until the 
Government assumes the increase. 


Federal 


On July 10, 1914, Germany sent thirty-four 
expert spies as the nucleus of their infamous 
propaganda, is officially established. 

Atlanta’s great school: victory in the election 
of a board of education is one of the High Spots 
of December, 1918. 

Read faithfully and more than once “German 
Secret Service in America,” by John Price Jones. 

George Harvey well says that readjustment 
is a better term than reconstruction. 


The yearly index accompanies this issue. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE ARMISTICE EXTENDED. 


Because of the confusion prevailing in Berlin 
and elsewhere in Germany and the difficulty of 
finding a government capable of signing an au- 
thoritative and binding treaty, the Allies 
have extended the armistice for one month. 
But they have coupled with this extension a new 
condition, under which they reserve the right 
to occupy the neutral zone on the east bank of 
the Rhine, north of the Cologne bridgehead and 
as far as the Dutch frontier, if advisable in or- 
der to obtain fresh guarantees. Already the 
American and Allied forces control about 120 
miles of the Rhine; and, if they occupy the neu- 
tal zone on the east bank, they will cover ninety 
miles more, and will be in the heart of the 
manufacturing district of Rhenish Prussia and 
Westphalia. From present indications, this ex- 
tension of the area of occupation may be abso- 
lutely necessary to the preservation of order, 
for conflicting revolutionary and counter-revo- 
lutionary movements in Berlin may reach the 
stage of open conflict any day. 

CHAOS IN BERLIN. 


No one can predict what party may become 
uppermost in Berlin. On December 15 it was 
announced that President Fehrenbach of the 
German Reichstag would convene that body 
somewhere in the Rhineland at an early date; 
and on the same day it was reported that the 
present German government had declared that 
all deputies attending this meeting would be 
guilty of treason. Two days later it was an- 
nounced that Fehrenbach had stated that, in 
view of the extension of the armistice, the meet- 
ing of the Reichstag was unnecessary. A some- 
what reassuring circumstance is that, at the 
opening of the central congress of delegates 
from soldiers’ and workmen’s councils from 
many parts of Germany, the more conservative 
Socialists were largely in the majority, and an 
attempt of the “red” Spartacus group to in- 
timidate the congress failed completely. 

WHAT THE “SPARTICIDES” STAND FOR. 

The Spartacus group has formulated its revo- 
lutionary program. Among other things, it 
calls for the disarmament of all police officers, 
non-proletariat soldiers and all members of the 
ruling classes; for the confiscation of arms, 
munitions and armament works; for the forma- 
tion of a proletariat Red Guard; for the aboli- 
tion of all parliaments and municipal and other 
councils; for the passing over of all authority 
to a general council which is to elect and con- 
trol the soldiers’ and workmen's executive coun- 
cil; for the cancellation of all state and other 
public debts, including war loans; for the ex- 
propriation of all landed estates, banks, coal 
mines and all large industrial works; and the 
confiscation of all fortunes above a certain 
amount. Not much would be left of the bout 
geoise and the hitherto “ruling classes” if this 
program were carried out, 
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A CRISIS AVERTED. 


What might easily have been a serious clash 
between Italy and the aspiring Jugo-Slavs was 
averted a week or more ago by the quiet in- 
tervention of an American squadron at Pola, 
formerly Austria’s leading port on the Adriatic. 
Italian troops, in support of the Italian claim 
to Dalmatia, had occupied the city; while Serbs, 
Slovenes and Croats, inspired by enthusiasm for 
the state of Jugo-Slavia, and ready, if necessary, 
to fight for it, had seized and manned the war- 
ships in the harbor. Just at this stage an 
American squadron took over the command of 
the port, and were welcomed alike by the Ital- 
ians and the Jugo-Slavs. The obvious disinter- 
estedness of the Americans disarmed all antag- 
onism ; and the questions at issue will now await 


the final determination of the Peace Confer- 
ence. 


WHAT A LEAGUE OF NATIONS MEANS. 


What a League of Nations means, from the 
French point of’ view, is clearly outlined in a 
plan formulated by the French members of the 
permanent international court at The Hague, 
and approved by Premier Clemenceau. It in- 
cludes compulsory arbitration without limita- 
tion or exception; the limitation of armaments; 
the establishment of a council of administration 
of the nations for the formulation of new in- 
administration and _ international 
law procedure; and the application of “sanc- 
tions” for enforcing compliance with the de- 
cisions of the society. These “sanctions” are 
four in number, and are progressive in their ap- 
plication: First, diplomatic, involving the break- 
ing of diplomatic relations with the recalcitrant 
nation; second, juridical, meaning the closing 
of the courts of all countries to such a nation; 
third, economic, under which the offending na- 
tion would be isolated by the cutting off of food- 
stuffs and supplies; and fourth, military, under 
which the joint nations, acting as one, would 
undertake to enforce the decisions of the so- 
ciety of nations. 


WHAT SHALL BE DONE WITH THE SHIPS? 


A report from Paris that the American dele- 
gates to the Peace Congress have resolved to 
advocate the sinking of the surrendered enemy 
warships, and to oppose any proposition to dis- 
tribute them on the basis of naval losses has 
occasioned much surprise and not a little criti- 
cism. It is not strange that nations which have 
suffered heavily through submarine warfare 
should deprecate the sacrifice of the opportun- 
ity to recover some of their losses through a 
fair distribution of the enemy ships; and should 
regard as purely fanciful the contention that 
such a procedure is necessary to support the 
declaration that the war was not based on ag- 


eTession Ol the acquisition of property. Sen- 





Continued on page 671. 
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ILLINOIS COUNTIES 


Of the 102 county superintendents in Illinois 
only sixty-two were re-elected. It is a tragedy 
to have forty per cent. of the county leaders fall 
by the way. 

The sixty-two successful candidates are as 
follows :— 

John H. Steiner, Adams County; J. W. An- 
thony, Bond; Elizabeth B. Harvey, Boone; G. O. 
Smith, Bureau; S. J. Sibley, Calhoun; John Hay, 
Carroll; Walter E. Buck, Cass; Charles H. 
Watts, Champaign; Harold Bright, Clark; Wil- 
liam Johnston, Clinton; O. L. Minter, Coles; Ed- 
ward J. Tobin, Cook; L. C. Markwell, Cumber- 
land; E. E. Gere, Douglas; O. Rice Jones, Ed- 
gar; Grant Balding, Edwards; J. W. Davis, Ef- 
fingham; F. E. Crawford, Fayette; H. M. Ru- 
dolph, Ford; H. Clay Ing, Franklin; Rollins L. 
Scott, Greene; S. D. Faris, Hancock; Hattie Rit- 
tenhouse, Hardin; A. L. Beall, Henderson; I. A. 


Gilbreath, Iroquois; Otto I. Aken, Jackson; 
Joseph W. Becker, Jersey; B. L. Birkbeck, 
JoDaviess; E. A. Ellis, Kane; George [<lhott, 
Kendall; W. F. Boyes, Knox; T. A. Simp 
son, Lake; W. F. Foster, LaSalle; [Ed 
ward Ashbaugh, Lawrence; L. W. Miller, 
Lee; E. H. Lukenbill, Logan; George W. 
Solomon, Macoupin; H. T. McCrea, Madison; 


B. E. Decker, McDonough; A. M. Shelton, Mc- 
Henry; B. C. Moore, McLean; W. C. Heyl, Mon- 
roe; E. A. Lewey, Montgomery; H. H. Vascon- 
cellos, Morgan; J. E. Cross, Ogle; J. A. Hayes, 
Peoria; Charles McIntosh, Piatt; May S. Haw- 
kins, Pulaski; L. W. Von Behren, Randolph; 
Lou M. Harris, Rock Island; B. D. Gates, Saline; 
E. C. Pruitt, Sangamon; Calvin L. Cain, Schuy- 
ler; G. C. Baker, Stark; W. A. Hough, St. Clair; 
Charles O. Utrich, Union; Otis P. Haworth, 
Vermilion; J. W. Galbraith, Wayne; H. B. Price, 
Whiteside; J. W. McKinney, Williamson; Mrs. 
Abbie J. Craig, Winnebago; Roy L. Moore, 
Woodford. 

Those who failed were as follows :— 

Laura I. Milford, 
lars, Brown; H. L. 
O. Lewis, Clay; 


Alexander; C. W. Sel- 
Fowkes, Christian; G. 
James T. Athey, Craw- 
ford; W. W. Coultas, Dekalb; John L. 
Costley, Dewitt; R. T. Morgan, Dupage; 
M. M. Cook, Fulton; J. L. Greenlee, Gallatin; 
C. H. Root, Grundy; W. W. Daily, Hamilton; 
E. B. Brooks, Jasper; Charles F. Lee, Jefferson; 
Emma Rebman, Johnson; S. D. Saltzgiver, 
Kankakee; W. E. Herbert, Livingston; Mary W. 


Moore, Macon; M. A. Thrasher, Marion; 
E. P. Nichols, Marshall; John Mehlhop, 
Mason; W. A. Spence, Massac; Mrs. E. 
B. Batterton, Menard; C. L. Gregory, Mercer; 
V. D. Roughton, Moultrie; Elmo W. Lee, 


Perry; John N. Clark, Pike; R. R. Randolph, 
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Pope; W. A. Paxson, Putnam; Elmer Van Ars- 
dall, Richland; John P. Ward, Scott; Lee W. 
Frazer, Shelby; Cyrus Grove, Stephenson; Ben 
L. Smith, Tazewell; W. H. Wetzel, Wabash; J. 
D. Regan, Warren; Lee A. Friend, Washington; 
Charles H. Mossberger, White; F. M. Muhlig, 
Will. 

The new superintendents are as follows :— 

Asa Twentee, Alexander County; Lavina 
O’Neill, Brown; O. L. Simpson, Christian; 
George Brewer, Clay; Robert McKnight, Craw- 
ford; Warren Hubbard, Dekalb; Roy Johnson, 
Dewitt; Charles B. Bowman, Dupage; P. H. 
Hellyer, Fulton; Fred Ashley, Gallatin; E. F. 
sooth, Grundy; S. O. Dale, Hamilton; P. J. 
Stoneberg, Henry; J. H. Percivall, Jasper; Wil- 
lam Miner, Jefferson; E. W. Sutton, Johnson; 
l.. Ogilvie, Kankakee; W. W. McCullough, Liv- 
mgston; E. L. Dickey, Macon; Miss Hattie Blair, 
Marion; W. E. King, Marshall; J. C. Stoddard, 
Mason; Luther Evers, Massac; George FE. Platt, 


Mercer; William Small, Menard; Mrs. Lois 
Combes, Moultrie; Robert Templeton, Perry; 
Theodore c. Moore, Pike; Mrs. Mm. 


Wierwille, Pope; Anna Holliday, Putnam; H. 
\W. Hostettler, Richland; Olive Wells, 
Charles B. Guin, Shelby; George W. Scott, 
Stephenson; C. T. Martin, Tazewell; Elmer 
(;sreathouse, Wabash; Frank Winbigler, War- 
ren; T. E. Allen, Washington; D. L. Boyd, 
\White; August Maue, Will. 
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MY NINETEEN EIGHTEEN THANKSGIVING 
(Circular to teachers of Gatesville, Texas, by Su- 
perintendent George W. Harris.] 


Scott: 
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As were the Pilgrims of old, I am thankful 
‘or our abundant harvests. 
starvation a bleeding world. 

[ am thankful for the privilege of living in 
this present time—neither before it nor after it, 
but in this glorious now! 

[ am thankful that my lot was cast in this land 
of the free, this home of the brave—for it is 
the best land on which the sun in all his jour- 
ney shines! 

[ am thankful for the belief that God raised 
up this Nation to become the deciding factor in 
a conflict which should end in making right the 
law of the world; and that He gave to the Allies 
leaders equal to the task of saving civilization! 

[ am thankful for my work—a work really 
worth while, and which I can do better and bet- 
ter as the years run by, if I will! 

| am thankful for the opportunities for contin- 
uous growth—which is every man’s prime, un- 
ending duty here below! 

l am thankful for those whom I love and for 
those I esteem and in whom I deeply believe 
and for the belief that by proving worthy [ may 
keep them on to the end, and beyond. 


They saved from 
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America, her public men and her people, stand convicted of provincialism in a matter in 


which cosmopolitanism is of the utmost mome nt, Carroll 6 Pearse, 
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UNITED STATES SCHOOL GARDEN ARMY 


Reading, Pennsylvania, is an excellent  il- 
lustration of the fact that gardening is one of 
the vital factors in the school curriculum and 
that it can best be carried on as an integral part 
of the public school system. Gardening was in- 
troduced into the schools by the superintendent 
in 1916 and has been continued each year since. 
In 1918 Superintendent Charles H. Foos backed 
the work to the limit, assigning the supervision 
to Miss Zetta Gordon, who en- 


through the fine particles and absorb moisture 
and food. But the grinding up is also useful in 
another way. The soil is full of minute germs 
called bacteria which are always at work pro- 
ducing food for plant growth. These” bacteria 
can work much better in this finely ground leafy 
material than in the coarse leaves. So the worms 
are of great assistance in making the soil richer 
in chemicals for plant growth. 

Even the holes that the worms 





rolled about seven thousand chil- 
dren and has adopted for next 
year the slogan, “No child with- 
out a garden.” 

* * * 

Garden Army Leaflet 68, of 
the Northeastern series, is an 
example of how nature study 
may be tied up with some of the 
most practical phases of garden- 
ing. Even its whimsical title— 
“Feeding the Fishworms” — is 
likely to arrest the attention of 
a grammar school boy, while the 
concluding sentence will stick in 
his mind much longer than would 








make in the soil are helpful. 
They permit air to penetrate and 
rain to run in, thus furnishing 
two of the most necessary things 
to keep the soil in action. On 
this account alone it is desirable 
to have earthworms in the garden. 

You remember that little word 
humus discussed in Leaflet 23. 
Humus is there called the food 
producer. When you feed fallen 
leaves to the fishworms they be- 
come producers of humus and 
enrich the soil by so doing. They 
help to make the soil better, but 
they must have plant materials 








a more pedantic phraseology. The 
leaflet reads as follows :— 

You don’t find many fishworms 
in a sandbank. There is nothing there for them 
to eat. Nor do you find many in a light sandy 
soil. There is not much more to eat there than 
in the sandbank. 

If you put a thick layer of leaves on sandy soil 
and place a few fishworms on the leaves some- 
thing is likely to happen. The worms will make 
their way through the leaves to the top of the 
soil. They will begin to eat the leaves and draw 
them down into the holes in the soil that the 
earthworms are always making. The small, bits 
of leaves along with the small bits of soil pass 
through the bodies of the worms and are finally 
cast out as little pellets on the surface beside the 
holes. You can see such little piles of pellets 
almost any summer morning by looking in the 
garden. 

This experiment shows what is happening all 
summer in every garden where leaves and fish- 
worms are present. And it is not leaves alone 
that the fishworms eat. All kinds of plant 
materials soft enough for them to get hold of 
are devoured, and the particles passed through 
their bodies to be cast out as pellets on the sur- 
face. In this way the earthworms have been very 
helpful in increasing the depth of soils. For while 
one worm alone may not do much in one year, a 
million worms in a hundred years will accom 
plish a great deal. 

You can readily see that this grinding up of 
the leaves in the bodies of the worms makes them 
more useful in furnishing food to the roots of 
plants. The tiny root hairs can penetrate all 


to do it with. In general the 


SCHOOL GARDEN POSTER richer your garden the more 


earthworms there will be. And 
the more earthworms the more humus and the 
more humus the more food—and food is what 
every soldier of the School Garden Army is 
after. 
So it all comes down to this: If you feed the 
fishworms the fishworms will feed you. 
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TO A RAMBLER ROSE, WINTER-KILLED 


Dear rambler rose, although thy life was brief, 
‘Twas beautiful, and so it was complete; 

Not length of days is the ingredient chief 
To make our little lives or rare or sweet; 


But vivid beauty is the real best 
That justifies a life, be it short or long; 
One fleeting moment of life at its best, 
May live forever in the poet’s song. 


The summer cloud that sails the azure skies 
In fleecy, transient beauty, passes on; 

The impassioned sunset splendor quickly dies, 
Burns but a moment, then, alas! is gone. 


3ut memory keeps forever and secure 
The deathless beauty of days now no more; 
Thrones, cities, empires, may not long endure, 
But Homer’s sea still dashes on Time’s shore. 


Oh! there are lives as beautiful as thine, 
Not born to bear the strain of these stern times, 
And winter-killed like thee, whose loss we pine, 
And so, poor rose, live thou, like them, in rhymes. 


Frederic Allison Tupper. 
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664 
ADVANTAGES OF CONSOLIDATION 
[Department of Education, Manitoba.] 


Reduces tardiness. 

Better equipment. 

Better salaries paid. ° 

Eliminates truancy. 

Secures larger schools. 

Teachers retained longer. 

Attendance more regular. 

Secures graded conditions. 

More time for recitations. 

Insures better attendance. 

Insures regular attendance. 

Better-class of work is done. 

Keeps the boys on the farm. 

Petty jealousies interfere less. 

Better management is secured. 

Better returns for money spent. 

Enhances the value of real estate. 

Special teachers may be employed. 

Gives greatly increased attendance. 

Classes larger and more interesting. 

Buildings better heated and ventilated. 

Number of classes per teacher decreased. 

It preserves a balanced course of study. 

Keeps older boys and girls longer in school. 

It is a school of some character and dignity. 

[It eliminates waste of time, energy and capi- 
tal. 

School becomes social centre in the commun- 
ity. 

Better and more experienced teachers em- 
ployed. 

Makes the farm the ideal place to bring up 
children. 

Enables inspector not only to inspect but to 
supervise. 

Greater results in work accomplished in the 
same time. 

Popular with people, teachers and _ pupils 
where tried. 

It is a more attractive school for both pupils 
and teachers. 

Healthy rivalry awakened through inspira- 
tion in numbers. 

Principal can prevent errors from inexperi- 
ence in assistants. 

Course of study enlarged and enriched by 
special subjects. 

Morals of pupils protected going from and 
coming to schools. 

Health of pupils better preserved on account 
of transportation. 

It unites and centres the interests of a larger 
section of people. 

It adds tone and dignity to education and to 
the farm community. 

Children of the farm have equal opportunities 
with those of the town. 

Those at a distance have equal advantages 
with those near at hand. 

Evokes pride, interest and support on part of 
the people interested in the school. 

Saves cost of sending children away to school 
and in moving to town to educate. 
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It is the only method of securing and holding 
trained teachers for country schools. 

It makes possible the taking up of any special 
work of advantage to the community. 

The rich and the poor have equal advantages 
in securing high school education. 

Every child in the farm community is reached 
by it. All children attend; not a favored few. 

School games are made possible on account of 
larger numbers, thus adding to the attractive- 
ness of school. 

Consolidation is the only known method of 
providing a true country school with home high 
school privileges for farm children. 

It is at the door of the farmhouses, and is 
more available on account of transportation 
facilities than the present one-teacher school. 

It is the only way of insuring an enrollment 
large enough to provide the social and cultural 
contact with companionable associates neces- 
sary to the best development of every child. 

It is the only method where it is possible to 
make a division of labor by graded classes 
whereby teachers may have sufficient time to do 
good work and choose grades or special subjects 
for which they are best fitted. 

—-0- @--@-e- @-0- 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING FOR THE 
TEACHER 


foo much of the work which we have taught 





to children has been a mere outline, bare and 
cold and dead. It has not given any picture of 
real life or brought to the child any vitalizing 
touch which made it live. No one could be 
much interested in the old-time school history, 
but almost any child that is old enough to read 
will find the volumes of Parkman or Bancroft 
most entertaining and instructive. The teacher 


who is teaching history should go to original 


sources and read the great histories and biog- 
raphies and other works which deal in a vital, 
first-hand way with the facts. The teacher who 
pursues such a course of reading will keep her 
soul alive in her work and find it of perennial 
interest, as will also the children. Likewise, 
the teacher of geography should read books of 
travel, covering the countries studied. This 
should keep alive both her own interest and the 
interest of her class in the required work. 

Every teacher should be familiar with most 
of the great literature in one languag 
It is seareely possible to devise a more entet 
taining and delightful evening than one may 
spend with Scott or Dickens or Shakespeare, 
or many of the other great English masters, 
and it is the point of view of these great 
thinkers which represents culture—Henry 5S 
Curtis, Olivet, Michigan 
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J. M. G, Georgia: “Of course, being a teacher and a 
live one, I can’t get on without the Journal of Education.” 

S. L. F., California: “I can’t afford to be without the 
Journal of Education.” 

W. W. O., Iowa: “The Journal of Education is indis- 


pensable f 
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A WORLD ENGLISH 


Dear Dr. Winship: Your readers are all interested 
in the English language, now more than ever before 
in their teaching experience. 

Let me give you a suggestion that would help the 
spread of the English language; help to make it a 
World language; a language which owing to its 
favorable situation with respect to cases and genders 
has a splendid advantage over French or German; 
one, however, greatly lessefed through our spelling. 

Should there not be brought about after the war 
the appointment of a committee drawn from éach 
of the seven nations to seriously consider the ques- 
tion of spelling and perhaps in other ways to simplify 
the difficulty of the language. 

A ready means of communication and understand- 
ing by the educated people of the world through 
medium of one language means much to the abolish- 
ing of international jealousy and misunderstandings 
and to an increase in comradeship. 

We might have our present English and call it 
“High English” or “Classical” or “Standard,” and then 
arrange for a “World” or “Common” English in which 
the spelling would be very much reformed. 

Our great documents, our finest literature of the 
past, present, or future would always be preserved 
in “High English.” In this form also would be 


printed all high school and college textbooks, as well 
as most of our papers, magazines, etc., except that 
certain sections thereof would be in “Common Eng- 
lish.” This would prevent the loss of the present 
form of our beautiful English and would help famil- 
iarize us with the new English forms. 

“World” or “Common” English would be used to 
print books, parts of our papers, magazines, litera- 
ture for distribution throughout the world, and that 
form would be used in foreign countries, both written 
and printed. 

Of course our language is really preserved in the 
revered King James Version. 

As I understand it, all educated Germans know 
both high and low German and every educated per- 
son of the Seven Nations would know both classi- 
cal and world English, just as we understand simpli- 
fied spelling and the old forms and slang. 

To change the spelling of our present English words 
is to rob them of their priceless association in so 
many cases, their character, their individuality, for 
thousands of our words have character due to their 
form of spelling and association with centuries of 
literature, just as handwriting has character. 


Very sincerely yours, 


J. W. Hamilton. 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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PRIMERAS LECCIONES DE ESPANOL. By Caro- 
lina Marcial Dorado. Boston: Ginn & Co. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. 323 pp. Price, 96 cents. 

Miss Marcial Dorado, the talented author of this ex- 
cellent new beginners’ book in Spanish, has already won 
an enviable reputation with its predecessor from her pen: 
“Espana Pintoresca,” a splendid reading text. This repu- 
tation is sustained in the present book. The author is 
ideally equipped for her task; she is a native of Spain, 
with the advantages accruing from that fact, but she also 
has a precise knowledge of English quite unusual in 
native language teachers, the fruit of residence and teach- 
ing experience in this country. She therefore combines 
in her own person the ideal collaborative combination, 
generally attainable only by the conjunction of a native 
and an American teacher as co-authors, one to provide 
the foreign flavor, the other a thorough acquaintance 
with American methods and American students. The re- 
sults in this case are evidence of the value of this happy - 
combination. “Primeras Lecciones” is in the main a di- 
rect method text, but English is used for all grammatical 
explanations. The material is all interesting, well graded 
and of true Spanish flavor, and capable use is made ot 
various kinds of drill exercises. The grammar is -con- 
cisely presented, and the lessons are brief, containing a 
reading selection, vocabulary, conversation and exercises, 
with abundant practice in writing Spanish. Not the least 
of the charms of the book is the inclusion of numerous 
rhymes, games, riddles, “tongue twisters” of the “Peter 
Piper” sort, and songs with music, material which only 
a native Spaniard could supply. The book has an ade- 
quate introduction, a grammatical appendix and yvocabu- 
laries, and is profusely illustrated in pen and ink. 


T AM AN AMERICAN. By Sara Cone Bryant (Mrs. 
Theodore F. Borst). Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 159 pp. Price, 60 
cents. 

Here are thirty-six impressive and inspiring short ar- 
ticles glorifying the best and the noblest in Americana 
life. In every story there is a compelling interest which 
makes one feel like shouting: “I am an American!” It 
is an admirable class book in civics as well as a.charm- 
ing book for reading. 

The last fourth of the book deals with the present war 
and some of the other chapters refer to the war. 


MON PETIT TROTT. A Modern French Reader. By 
Léopold Cardon. instructor in Romance Languages, 


TABLE 


University of Wisconsin. Boston: Silver, Burdett & 

Co. Cioth. 196 pp. 

Mr.° Cardon is a native Frenchman with a practical 
knowledge of the needs of American classes, well illus- 
trated in his excellent and original “Practical French 
Course,” published last year by the same house. The 
present book may be used as a reader along with the les- 
sons of Part 2 of the grammar. It is based on a story by 
André Lichtenberger (an Alsatian, of course), recently 
published, a work crowned by the French Academy. The 
editor has divided the text into twenty-four sections, each 
serving as the basis of a lesson. Besides the reading 
selection, which is intended to be read in French without 
translation (Mr. Cardon having carefully indicated cases 
of liaison and oral elision), the usual lesson contains: A 
list of idiomatic expressions; an oral drill in grammar 
and syntax, with sentences from the text to illustrate the 
principles concerned, together with references to sections 
of the author’s grammar; a list of verbs to review and 
use in sentences; an exercise for learning to speak (con- 
versation in French); and a passage to translate into 
French. The usual French-English and. English-French 
vocabularies are supplemented by an excellently con- 
structed “Synthetical Study of the French Verb.” Mr. 
Cardon has produced a thoroughly modern, interesting 
reader. 


HINTS ON THE VOICE IN GIVING COMMANDS. 
By S. S. Curry, Ph.D., Litt. D. Copley Square, Boston: 
School of Expression, Book Department. Price, 25 
cents 
Dr. Curry has great skill in helping students to learn 

how to use the voice with highest effect. In this book he 

deals with an unusual subject in a helpful way. 

\ quotation will reveal the clearness of Dr. Curry’s 
suggestions: 

“All the wotds of a command must have a certain unity 
which they gain by being given on one plane. Usually 
there is a long, slow, rising suspensive word or syllable in 
the command of preparation, while the command of ex- 
ecution has a decided falling inflexion upon one vowel. 
The word ‘Inspection’ is given as three long syllables al- 
most with equal accent and on one pitch. The accent of 
a command is very different from that of conversation. 
In speaking and calling to a distance, however, we dis- 
cover that this change is natural, and not purely conven- 
tional. A pause after the command of preparation en- 
ables the men to understand more clearly. The pause 
must be sufficiently long, but during it the officer should 
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not, as he frequently.does, hold his breath and let his 
respiratory muscles become constricted. There should 
be a free spontaneous release of conditions, a new prep- 
aration, more breath and more openness of the throat 
just when the command of execution is given. Effective 
commands seem to be given in a stream. They are 
rather spoken in a series of pulsations, preceded by prep- 
arations and followed ‘by releases. We think by suc- 
cessive pulsations in our minds. We give attention to 
one thing, then leap to another. If we expect to win 


attention we must speak in accordance with the rhythm 
of thinking.” 


——— 


WORD PICTURES. By C. A. Windle, editor “The 
Iconoclast.” A Plea for Intellectuals. Iconoclast Pub- 
lishing Company, Security Building, Chicago. Cloth. 
64 pp. Price, $1.25. 

The book is well named. It is a series of seven bril- 
liant word pictures, chief of which is “The Tragedy of 
Ages,” which treats of the greatest adventure in human 
history, a tragedy in which the cast of characters in- 
cludes ll nations, kindreds, tongues and peoples. Its 
crimisui: scenes embrace all continents, the restless seas 
and the jewelled skies. 

325 GROUP CONTESTS FOR THE ARMY, NAVY 
AND SCHOOL. By William J. Cromie. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 

War Camp Community Service has set a new pace in 
recreation. It is really the enlargement of the National 
Recreation and Playground Association. It has made a 
demand in school as well in the soldiers’ camp for a book 
like this which presents 325 group contests which the 
leaders of boys’ clubs, gymnasium instructors, Y. M. C. 
A. workers, as well as physical directors in army and 
navy camps, will find valuable. Its purpose is to build 
up strong bodies and it has been written by one who has 
had long experience in: work with young men ‘in this di- 
rection. In addition, there is the appeal of the contest. 
The text is so arranged that the desire to excel is devel- 
oped. The book answers the requirements of those who 
have longed for something which shall give the class in 
physical training something to do, which shall keep their 
interests keen and active while it develops them physically. 


The illustrations make clear the author’s instructions 





PITMAN’S SHORTHAND RAPID COURSE. A Se- 
ries of Twenty Simple Lessons in Isaac Pitman’s Sys- 
tem of Phonography. Cloth. 200 pp. Price, $1.50. 
This latest Isaac Pitman book, like all these books, is 

masterful to the last degree. There are eighty lessons 

skillfully graded. There are also two hundred and twenty 
common phrases from “as much as possible” to “the 
counsel for the defence.” There are fourteen pages of 


Grammalogs and Contractions, which make for speech. 


ONE HUNDRED-PORTION WAR TIME RECIPES. 
By Bertha E. Nettleton. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company. Price, $1. 

This little book contains recipes for restaurants and 
institutions. They are chosen from those used and found 
popular at the Horace Mann Lunchroom, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, and meet the demands of group feeding in military 
hospitals, canteens and community kitchens. The au- 
thor introduces a variety of economical, nutritious and 
palatable dishes for practical. cooks and chefs. 





THE SUPERINTENDENT’S GUIDE FOR 1919. A 
pocket manual for Sunday School superintendents. By 
Harry Edwards Bartow. Philadelphia: American Sun- 
day School Union. Imitation leather. Vest pocket 
size. Price, 25 cents, net, postpaid. 

The busy Sunday School superintendent who wants to 
keep track of the routine of his school and always have 
at his fingers’ ends suggestions for special occasions and 
emergencies wili do well to have at his instant disposal 
one of these guides. The American Sunday School 
Union also publishes in paper the Union Lesson Guide 
and Golden Text Book. This contains a list of the In- 
ternational Uniform Lessons, with references and daily 
readings. Pocket size, price. 4 cents each, or $3.50 per 
100, postpaid. 


FROM ISOLATION TO LEADERSHIP. A Review 
of American Foreign Policy. By John H. Latané, 
Ph.D., LL.D., professor of American History in Johns 
Hopkins University. Garden Citv, New York: Edu- 
cational Department, Doubleday, Page & Co. 
216 pp. Price, $1. . 


Dr. Latané has summed up the most important facts 
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of our diplomatic relations during our entire history. No 
regular text on American history and political science 
gives the subject of our foreign relations such a compact 
survey as is here given. Just now no element of Ameri- 
can history is relatively so important. 

In order to understand the present, it is necessary to 
view it with a background of past traditions. After read- 
ing the first part of this book, in which our two most 
characteristic foreign policies are presented in all their 
aspects—The Monroe Doctrine and the Open-Door Policy 
—the last two chapters on The End of Neutrality and 
Isolation, and The War Aims of the United States, have 
a fuller meaning. The Mexican situation is given a 
rational and enlightening treatment, and the chapter on 
Anglo-American Relations is interesting at this time. 

Dr. Latané has presented briefly a complete account of 
the part that our nation has taken from the beginning 
of the war in 1914. An account is given of our relations 
as a neutral nation with the allied countries and with 
Germany, of the events that led to our own entry into 
the war, and a definite statement of the War Aims of the 
United States, with extracts from several of President 
Wilson's addresses. 

We have seen no equally good book and we do not ex- 
pect to see a better selection of issues than Dr. Latané 
has made nor a better treatment of any one of them. 





MODERN AMERICANS. A_ Biographical Reader. 
By Chester M. Sanford and Grace A. Owen. Chicago: 
Laurel Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 208 pp. 
Price, 80 cents, postpaid. 
This is a book of twenty-four biographical sketches 

adapted to school use as readers. 





THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE. By John F. Wood- 
hull, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Price, $1.25. 

These addresses and papers were collected from those 
written for special audiences during a period of more 
than twenty years: They consistently bear upon the 
teaching of science and constitute the history of an edu- 
cational movement. There are fifteen comprehensive 
chapters full of suggestions and information of helpful 
nature, to teachers, with illustrations chiefly from physical 
science. The treatment is progressive as befits the his- 
tory of the growth of certain ideas among teachers. The 
volume is well planned, exhaustive, scholarly yet original 
in method. 


Company. 


THE PEACE OF ROARING RIVER. By George Van 
Schaick. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. Price, $1.50, net. 

This is an exceptionally attractive novel. The scene is 
in the Canadian North country. It is genuinely human, 
but a new way is found to make a plot that thrills with 
fear again and again and finds a new way to bring light 
out of darkness. 

Madge Nelson had come to the end of a long, dark 
road—in other words, after an unequal struggle for a 
place in the world, for work, for food, for clothing, for 
a roof above her, she finds that she can no longer go on. 
Then by a strange twist of fate, a little door is opened, 
a door that one chance out of a hundred means happi- 
ness. and the other ninety-tine times spell disaster. 
Madge takes the chance—it was the “sporting” thing to 
do. 

There is love enough to satisfy a girl, old or 


young. 
and adventure enough to captivate a boy 


LITTLE TALES OF COMMON THINGS. By Inez 
N. McFee. New York: Thomas Y. 1 & Co. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 

\ charming collection of stories of the 


Crowel 


history and 
origin of things that are about us every day is made in- 
teresting for young people in this book. It will help chil- 
dren to use their eyes and ears and to start their attention 
to what is happening about them, while the whole 
collection is laid in the familv life of a group of little 
friends who are wonderfully likable 


HAV Beautiful Eyes many years before it was 


offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 





Healthy. Strong, Oculists and_ Physicians 


used Murine Eye Remedy 


and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eves and in Baby’s 


Eyes—No Smarting—Just Eve Comfort. Buy 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if 
write for Book of the Eve Free. 
REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago, IL 
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paper indicates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances, — Subscriptions are discontinued at 
their expiration. 
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orders, express money orders, or registered letters, made 
payable to the publishers. 


Receipts.—Remittances are acknowledged by change of 
date following the subcriber’s name on the paper. Should 
such a change fail to appear on the label on the second 
assue after the date of remittance, subscribers should 
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When You Are Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 
spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a 
glass of water. 


Missing Numbers.—Should a number of the Journal 
ef Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will confer 
a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 
and all communications for the pages of the Journal of 
Education should be addressed to A. E. Winship, Edi- 
tor. All letters pertaining to the business management of 
the Journal of Education should be addressed to the 
Publishers. 





Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol or 
habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 
also digestion, are of the first order—just the 
thing after a hard day in the schoolreom. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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Publication Office - 6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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ALABAMA. 


of work, which many of them would 
certainly do if the schools were closed 














This department is open to contribu- 
tions from anyone connected with 
echools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
local interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


DECEMBER. 
26-27-28: Illinois State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Springfield, Illinois. 
28: American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish, Columbia University, 





New York City. President, Law- 
rence A. Wilkins, 598 191st Street, 
New York City 
30-31-January 1-2: Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association, 


Harrisburg. President, S. Ec 
Weber, Scranton. 


JANUARY. 
16-18: Chicago, Vocational Associa- 
tion of the Middle West. 
FEBRUARY. 
20-2z: St. Louis, National Society for 


Vocational Education 
21-22: Congress Hotel, 

National Council of 

Presidents. 


Chicago, 
Normal School 
Pitman, Salen 


Mass... president. 

25: National Conference of Deans of 
Women. Chicago. 

24-March 1: Department of Superin- 


tendence, N. E. A. Chicago. Presi- 
dent, Dr. E. C. Hartwell, superi 
tendent of schools, Buffalo. Secr: 


tary. J. Crabtree, secretary 
yr. E. A., Washington, D. C. 
MARCH. 

16-18: East Central Oklahoma Edu- 
cational Association at East Cen- 
tral State Normal School, Ada 
Oklahoma President, V. H. Dur- 
ham, Holdenville 


In this state the pay of teachers in 
case of influenza or other enforced 
vacation is left to the County Board 
of Education except in incorporated 
towns of more than 2,000 population, 
where it is left to the local board. 
There has been much local disturb- 
ance because of the different rulings 
of these county and town boards. As 
a result State Superintendent Spright 
Dowell has issued the following 
recommendations :— 

“This department believes that the 
schools should conform to the wishes 
of the health authorities in the matter 
of closing during the present influenza 
epidemic and makes the following 
recommendations :— 


“That the period of suspension be 
definitely fixed and the time an- 
nounced. 

“That the length of the suspension be 
or not more than ten school days at 
= doe 

“That definite professional and other 

“ool duties be assigned the teacher 
during the time of suspension, as, for 

'e the reading circle course. 

“That the teacher be paid as for time 

"i, if the period of suspension 
tend over ten days and the 
aims in the community 
teacher before being paid 
ory evidence that she has 
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indefinitely and the teachers kept on 
expense without any earning capacity. 
In tl last analysis the responsibility 
rests upon you to do what is best in 
the matter.” 


MOBILE. The next meeting of 
the state association will be held 
in this city. 


CALIFORNIA. 


In this state teachers must be paid 
for time lost by enforced vacation. 

Will C. Wood’s majority for state 
superintendent was 41,240. Great 
tribute ! 

POMONA. A new state school, 
known as the “Pacific Colony for the 
Feeble-Minded” is to be built near 
here at a cost of $2,000,000. 


CONNECTICUT. 
BRIDGEPORT. Arthur Lee, pria- 
cipal of the high school, who resigned 
recently, goes to Springfield in the 
administration department of the 
Cutter Company, underwear makers. 
NAUGATUCK. Frank W. Eaton, 
for twenty-three years  superin- 
tendent of this city, and one of the 
ablest men in the educational pro- 
fession in the state, has resigned, 
much against the wish of everyone 
in the city, to accept the manage- 
ment of the leading insurance and 
real estate company of this city. 
DELAWARE. 
\ few clerks in school districts in 
the state refused to pay teachers for 
lost on account of influenza, 


time 
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hence specific rules have been made 
by the State Board of Education 
which will hereafter make payment 
absolute. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. Superintendent 
Ernest L. Thurston, in his annual 
Christmas letter to all teachers, had 
this paragraph :— . 

“As I look back over a wonderful, 
stressful year, I find it difficult to ex- 
press adequately my deep appreciation 
of the splendid, aggressive, patriotic 
spirit you have shown, and of the 
dignity and deepened seriousness with 
which you have met the many calls 
and unusual demands which the 
nation’s need and the war-time school 
situation have brought to you. You 
have given cordial, patriotic response, 
and strength and time unstintiagly, as 
each new need became evident. Splen- 
did has been your own accomplish- 
ment; remarkable the spirit of the pu- 


SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tiona!. Frepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J A. PITMAN, Principal. 














S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


pils. School work has developed an 
added value and new life because un- 
dertaken in the spirit of service. To 
you has come a sober recognition of 
the fact that in your hands has been 
placed the moulding of habits and 
ideas which constitute civilization, and 
which shall result in a broader citi 
zenry trained to meet and solve’ the 
problems of the coming yéars. Our 
Government and all our communities 
have rediscovered the public schools, 
and because of you and of those like 
you the nation over, the schools have 
been found to be a splendid power in 
the land.” 


_—_ 


FLORIDA. 
JACKSONVILLE. There was a 
demand for a twenty-five per cent. 
raise in salaries of teachers. In- 
stead they get a raise of five dol- 
lars a month’ for white teachers 
and $2.50 for colored teachers. 





ILLINOIS. 

Teachers were paid for full time 
except in the case of foolish teachers 
who signed a special contract agreeing 
to forfeit pay in such a case. 

CHICAGO. The National Confer- 
ence of Deans of Women will be 
held in connection with the De- 
partment of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association 
in Chicago, February 25 and 26, 
1919. The headquarters will be at 
the Congress Hotel. The deans of 
women will be the guests of the 
University of Chicago on Tuesday, 
February 25, and the general sub- 
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The Arlo Plan 


With the coming year a new demand will be made upon 
Education. The power to interpret lives and acts of those 
who have gone before in the light of their printed records 
will be valued as never before. 

The ARLO plan and the ARLO books will develop this 
| power. Now used in over five hundred towns and cities. 


| ARLO—CLEMATIS 
RIVERDALE PRESS, Brookline, Mass. 











ject will be “Readjustment of Edu- 
cation of Women Following the 
War,” with such speakers as Dr. H. 
L. Smith of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Miss Bertha 
Condé of the National Y. W. C. A. 
Dr. Robert L. Kelly of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, Dr. Wil- 
lystine Goodsall of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

On Wednesday, February 26, the 
members of the conference will be 
the guests of Northwestern Univer- 
ity in Evanston and the program 
will include discussion of subjects 
of practical interest in the work 
of deans of women. 

All deans of women are invited 
to attend the conference. 


Soldiers and sailors in the United 
States Army and Navy are espe 
cially provided for by the La Verne 
Noyes Foundation at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, which offers schol- 
arships in the university to men who 
have served honorably during the 
Great War. The university opens 
a new quarter on January 2, 1919, 
and men honorably discharged from 
the army and navy may enter at 
this time 

OAK PARK. The Parents’ Asso- 
ciation of the high school has 
created a scholarship at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to be used by 
that student in the Student Army 
Training Corps who has made the 
most satistactory record 


IOWA. 


Most cities and other school dis 
cts paid teachers for time lost ex- 
cept in the case of foolish teachers 
who signed away their rights In a 
few cases where there were f 

1 


forfeiting 
| +. ~4 ‘ 
the contract unwise school 


boards refused to pay and the matter 


iauses in 


will go to the courts. Because of the 
legal entanglement State Superintend 
ent A. M. Deyoe and the attorney gen- 
eral issued a lengthy review of the 
natter, a paragraph of which we 
give: 

“Basing my judgment on what I be 
lieve to be the true legal doctrine laid 
down in the foregoing cases, it is my 
opinion that a teacher would be en 
titled to receive her salarv for such 
time as the public school is closed by 
order of either the state or local board 
of health, or board of education, if 
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the contract of employment fails to 
stipulate or make provision that the 
salary shall not be paid when the 
school is closed because of contagious 
disease.” 


* MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Massachusetts Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club had a _ record-breaking 
session, the first under the admin- 
istration of Dr. Jeremiah E. Burke, 
whose inaugural will appear in the 
Tournal of Education on January 
9. There were addresses by Dr. G. 
B. Churchill, member of the Massa- 
chusetts Senate, and of the Massa- 
chusetts Constitutional Convention, 
and professor of Amherst College; 
United States Senator-elect David 
1. Walsh, and Dr. Albert Bushnell 
Hart of Harvard. 

BOSTON. The School of Educa- 
tion of Boston University, which was 
organized last fall, has reached an 
enrollment of 140. The school begins 
the second ternt December 30 and 
students enrolling at that time, pur- 
suing- their studies until June and 
then attending the eight-weeks sum- 
mer session, will be able to secure 
credit for a full year of work. The 
degree of Bachelor of Education to 
be conferred by this school has been 
recognized by the State Board of 
Education through its agent for high 
schools, and by the board of super- 
intendents of the Boston schools. 

EVERETT. The School Commit- 
tee has elected as teachers Miss Helen 
G. Peabody at the Horace Mann 
School, Miss Marion C. Murphy at 
the Winslow, Miss Helen A. Wake- 
field at the Lincoln and Miss Made- 
leine Sears at the Webster. The 
resignations of the followimg teachers 
have been accepted: Miss Louise 
Dillon and Miss Mae T. Laffin of the 
Horace Mann, Miss Emma Haskell 
of the Webster and Miss Mabel Pond 
of the Winslow. 

SPRINGFIELD. In the death of 
Kirk N. Washburn, Jr., from in- 
fluenza, the city loses one of its 
most prominent young men. The 
father is one of the best known 
men in the New England school 
world, and the son was. almost 
equally efficient in promoting the 
interest of the G. & C. Merriam firm 
of Webster International Diction- 
ary fame 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT. Charles A. Gadd, busi- 
ness manager for the board of educa- 
tion, who was selected’ recently to 
represent Detroit before the State 
Legislature at a salary of $5,000, has 
decided not to accept the position 
The board of education § raised his 
silary to a par with that.offered by the 
new position, and he decided to stay 
in the position which he has held for 
ten years. Manual training classes at 
Central High School are making 600 
folding bedside tables for the Red 
Cross. The tables are valued at $700. 

With the withdrawal of restrictions 
on building, the board of education is 
preparing plans for erecting new 
buildings and additions in congested 
districts in the near future. 

What is pronounced the largest 
police patrol in the United States is 
now in service here. It will accom- 
modate thirty adults or fifty children. 
It is used primarily to transport blind 
and crippled children to and from 


school. The seat of honor is the one 
beside the driver, which is occupied 
by the children in regular rotation. 

This year there are 130 soccer foot- 
ball teams in the elementary schools 
which are playing a schedule of 
games. 


MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS. Superintendent 
B. B. Jackson has been successful 
in winning the board of education 
to a readiness to give a fair trial 
to an all-the-year school plan. He 
went with others to Newark, N. J., 
to study the plan in that city and 
all who went were so well satis- 
fied that it will be put in operation 
soon. 


MONTANA. 


The state attorney ruled that all 
salaries must be paid for time lost by 
public calamity like the influenza. 


NEBRASKA. 

This state labors under the great 
disadvantage of a supreme court de- 
cision of many years ago that boards 
of education cannot be compelled to 
pay wages for teaching not done. 
Nevertheless most boards of education 
pay salaries.because the decision vir- 


tually gives them the privilege of pay- 


ing. 


NEW JERSEY. 

State Superintendent Calvin N. 
Kendall has come out heroically for 
a substantial increase in the sal- 
aries of teachers. 

BAYONNE. The teachers asked 
for a retaining fee of $300. 

PASSAIC. The salaries of all 
teachers were raised $100. 

PLAINFIELD. This. city is 
brought face to face with the 
necessity of giving teachers a sub- 
stantial increase in salaries. 


NEW MEXICO. 

The state law provides for the pay- 
ment of salaries in cases like the in- 
fluenza for one month and the schools 
were closed much more than four 
weeks, but State Superintendent 
Wagner has issued suggestions to all 
school officials; as a result § most 
teachers received payment for all 
time lost 


NEW YORK. 

The teachers employed in cities of 
the state are not employed under con- 
tracts. They have permanent tenure 
They receive an annual salary and are 
not entitled to additional compensa- 
tion if schools are extended for the 
purpose of making up the time lost 
while schools were closed on account 
of the epidemic. Outside of the cities, 
however, teachers do not have 
tenure. They are employed annually 
and are therefore under contract. 
These teachers contract for a certain 
period during the year, usually ex- 
pressed in months. An entirely dif- 
ferent case is presented under such 
conditions. When their schools are 
closed by direction of the school or 
health authorities and the teachers 
are prevented from giving instruction, 
they are entitled to receive full com- 
pensation for the time schools are 


thus closed. If the school term is ex- 
tended because of the schools having 
been closed on account of an epi- 
demic, the teachers are entitled to com- 
pensation for such additional time. 


BUFFALO. The News of this 
city champions the N. E. A. Cons 
gressional bill. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


State Superintendent J. Y. Joyner 
took up the influenza issue promptly 
and issued the following letter :— 

“Teachers in schools that have been 
closed on account of the epidemic of 
Spanish influenza are legally and 
morally entitled to draw their salaries 
under their contract for the time in- 
tervening between the closing of the 
schools and the re-opening of the 
same. 

“The living expenses of the teach- 
ers continue whether school keeps or 
closes. Their traveling expenses to 
and from home, in case they do not 
live in the community, are consider- 
able. They are not responsible for the 
closing of the schools. Their salaries 
are meagre at best, and simple justice 
demands that they should be paid their 


regular salaries under their contract . 


until the schools reopen. I am ad- 
vised by the attorney general that that 
is the law and I am sure that it is in 
accordance with the gospel. 

“I trust, therefore, that all superin- 
tendents and boards of education and 
school trustees will see that the teach- 
ers are not allowed to suffer on ac- 
count of a cut in their salaries be- 
cause of the closing of the schools on 
account of a dangerous and unavoid- 
able epidemic.” 


OREGON. 

All teachers in the state were paid 
for time lost on account of the influ- 
enza. 

PORTLAND. Cloth towels at a 
cost of $15,000 have been placed in 
all school buildings. 








The Ways of a Worker of 
a Century Ago 


As Shown by the Diary of Joseph Lye, 
Shoemaker 
By FRED A. GANNON 
A short, interesting account of a staunch 
New Englander of the early days. The 
quotations from his diary give an intimate 
touch otherwise unobtainable. The account 
gives a most excellent basis for comparison 
of life in New England then and now 
Paper, postpaid, 25 cents. 
37 Loring Avenue, Salem, Mass. 


CATALOG CARDS 


Have you had samples and 
prices from the Democrat? 
And have you seen their 
Special Book Cards for 
School Libraries ? 


Library Supplies Department 


Democrat Printing Company 


Madison, Wisconsin 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill,, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Send for circular and ee form free. 





EDMAND 


EDUCATORS’ 
EXCHANGE 


Manual, ** Service wv orth 
Paying For,’ free. 


Los Angeles, Cal,, 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 


101 Tremont Street, Bos ton 





ALBANY 


81 Chapel Street 


The Demand for Teachers 


at the present time is greater than ever before. 
EMERGENCY CALLS ARE COMING DAILY 


If you want a position and are qualified to do good work 


WE CAN CERTAINLY HELP YOU 
Send for Bulletin 


TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 
Albany, N. Y. 




















SANDY. Quietly marshaling their 
forces and picking every voter with 
care, the women of Sandy sprung 
one of the biggest surprises of elec- 
tion day when they elected Blanche 
R. Shelley, mayor, and Edna Esson 
and Alice Scales for councilmen. 
Their names were not printed on the 
ballot, and, outside of the ones voting 
for them, it was not known until the 
counting of the votes began. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


All teachers were paid for time 
lost on account of by influenza ex- 
cept some foolish teachers who delib- 
erately signed a contract forfeiting 
wages in case of enforced vacation. 


CHESTER. This city is likely to 
set a pace for all America. The 
War Workers’ Community Service, 
under the direction of Charles F. 
Weller, with the enthusiastic sup- 
port of Superintendent Charles A. 
Wagner and Principal Samuel C. 
Miller of the Franklin School, is 
putting in the most completely 
equipped public school  out-of- 
school activities in the country. A 
beginning has been made with the 
Italians, of whom there are 11,000 
in the city. 

DOYLESTOWN. Supervising Prin- 
cipal Carmon Ross has recently pre- 
pared for the use of his teachers a 
manual containing: “Materials Used 
in Elementary Grades,” “Directions 
for Keeping School Records,” “Sup- 
plementary List of Books for Teach- 
ers,’ “Memory Gems,” “List of Re- 
quired Songs,” “Course of Studies in 
Health Instruction.” This material 
is appropriate and well arranged. 
“The Reports of Results on the Cour- 
tis Standard Tests” and the “Direc- 
tions and Suggestions for Teachers” 
are comprehensive in their scope. 


ERIE. Superintendent Ira B. 
Bush is one of Pennsylvania’s 
ablest champions of substantial in- 
crease in the pay of teachers. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


State Superintendent J. E. Swearin- 
gen issued in the name of the State 
Board of Education the following 
circular of information :— 

“Any teacher who had begun actual 
work and whose classroom was closed 
by the influenza quarantine of the 
State Board of Health, is entitled to 
equitable pay for the period of his or 
her enforced inactivity. Any teacher 
under contract to open school, but 
who was prevented from doing so by 
the quarantine of the State Board of 
Health, is entitled to equitable pay 
tor the period of his or her enforced 
inactivity. Any school or school 
district participating in state funds 
will not forfeit its right to state 
aid if the trustees pay salaries in full 
for the time covered by the influenza 
quarantine.” 


TEXAS. 
The attorney general ruled that all 


teachers should be paid for time lost 
on account of the influenza. 


UTAH. 

State Superintendent E. G. Gowans 
and the attorney general issued the 
following suggestions to school offi- 
cials regarding the influenza closing: 

“There is no provision in the laws 
of the state that determines the basis 
of settling with teachers for salary 
during the time schools are closed by 
order of the State Board of Health 
or a local board of health because of 
an epidemic of contagious disease. It 
is apparent, therefore, that such ar- 
rangements should be made _ between 
boards of education and teachers as 
will do justice to the teachers and at 
the same time will be consistent with 

good public policy. 

“Since the funds are available for 
the payment of teachers’ salaries— 


and a large part of such funds cannot 
be used for any other purpose—and 
since by the very nature of the service 
expected of teachers they must ar- 
range their affairs so as to give their 
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whole time to their duties as teachers, 
and since boards will be unable to 
guarantee the reopening of schools 
unless they can command the services 
of the teachers when the quarantine is 
raised, it is my opinion that boards of 
education have authority to pay teach- 
ers’ salaries in full for the time 
schools are closed on account of an 
epidemic. If teachers do not receive 
their salaries for such time, they can- 
not reasonably be expected to hold 
themselves in readiness for duty upon 
the reopening of schools. I feel sure 
that citizens generally will prefer that 
teachers be paid for the time schools 
are closed by reason of an epidemic, 
not only in justice to the teachers 
themselves, but also in order to pre- 
vent the school system from being 
demoralized through resignations and 
general dissatisfaction; and that this 
will be especially true when teachers 
hold themselves available for such 
temporary public service as they can 
perform during the epidemic, either in 
assisting the health officers or in di- 
recting activities of pupils in a manner 
permitted by necessary health regula- 
tions.” 
VERMONT. 

BURLINGTON. President Guy 
Potter Benton, who has been back 
from France for several months, 
has been recalled to Y. M. C 
work in France. 


VIRGINIA. 


FREDERICKSBURG. The senior 
class of the State Normal School for 
Young Women, consisting of fifty- 
three members, has adopted a novel 
method of raising money to contribute 
to the United War Work campaign. 
They are shucking corn in fields of 
nearby, farms, receiving the same pay 
given farm hands. They are having 
great success. They have been taken 
to the farms in automobiles loaned by 
citizens of Fredericksburg for the 
purpose. The young women divide 
themselves into groups of five each, 
with a captain at the head of each 
group. Each group takes a section of 
the field. On one farm over one 
hundred barrels of corn were shucked 
between 10 a. m. and 4 p. m. in one 
day. A number of farmers are ap- 
plying for the services of the young 
women.—Press Report. 


WASHINGTON 

This state went the limit in regard 
to the influenza. All teachers were 
paid and all bus drivers in cons 
solidated districts. 

WISCONSIN. 

The salary scheme favored by the 
Parent-Teachers Association is a 
minimum for grade teachers of 
$900 with an increase of $120 a vear 
till $1,500 is reached 

MADISON. The matter of se- 
lecting the president of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin to succeed the late 
Dr. C. R. Van Hise is being con- 


sidered by a special committee of the 
Board of Regents, consisting of 
Charles H. Vilas, chairman, Theo- 


dore M. Hammond and Granville D. 
Jones. In the interim Dean E. A, 
Birge of the College of Letters and 
Science has been elected acting presi- 
dent. 
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The Week in Review 


Continued from page 641. 


ator Lodge’s resolution of inquiry 


voices the sentiments of a good many 


senators and others who regard the 
surrendered ships as Allied property 


and cannot see any good reason why 
they should be treated as old junk. 
THE NEW PALESTINE. 
The aspirations of thé Jews for th« 
long-delayed restoration of Palestine 
are expressed in a resolution adopted 


by the American Jewish congress 


calling for the establishment of a 
Jewish commonwealth, under the 
trusteeship of Great Britain, acting 


on behalf of such league of nations 
as may be formed. The resolution 
promises that nothing shall be done 
to prejudice the rights of existing 
non-Jewish communities in Palestine 
or the rights and status of Jews in 
any other country. In November, 
1917, the British Government prom- 
ised sympathy and aid to the restora- 
tion of Palestine to the Jews, and the 
United States and other allied coun- 
tries gave similar assurances. it 
looks now as if, after these centuries 
of suffering and oppression, the Jews 
were to come to their own again, and 
Palestine were again to be the Prom- 
ised Land. 

A BUMPER WHEAT CROP. 
‘the December reports 
partment of Agriculture point to a 
winter wheat crop. exceeding al) 
records. To begin with,.the acreage 
planted is larger than ever before. In 
1917 it was 42,301,000 acres. The De- 
partment urged that at least 45,000,000, 
and, if possible, 47,500,000 acres be 
planted this year. But the farmers 
in the wheat-growing states exceeded 


of the De- 


even this figure, and seeded a total 
of more than 49,000,000 acres. And 
not only is the acreage larger than 
ever before, but the condition is bet- 
ter than ever before recorded, reach- 
ing 98. per cent. with eight impor- 
tant wheat states at 100 or ~ over. 
Making illowance for average spring 
abandonment due to winter killing, 
these Ngures point to a winter wheat 
CTOP OF THO COO HOO | 


bushels, which is 
ahead of 
206 000 000 


RO CMI) 


17 ) 
“11Cis 


vious ar, al 1 


VE 

7 , 

larger than 
‘ 


any pre- 
4 < bushels 
the previous crop. These 
are joyous figures for a population 
which has had to accept flour ration- 
- “ye oe* 
ing ! the compulsory use of all 
pinta, 
Salaries in 
Peace Times 
How will a 


teachers ] 


Teachers’ 


return to peace affect 

salaries? Will they be as 
as during the pre-war period, 
or will war salaries be maintained? 
The general belief seems to be that 
with the release of many teachers 
trom the and government 
work, there will be a great supply 
of teachers and that salaries will 


OW as 


” 


armv 


Ket back to the old schedules. The 
Albert Teachers’ Ageney, 25 East 
Jackson Boulevard, C hicago, has 


issued a new edition of its booklet, 
Teaching as a Business,” in which 


" takes issue with the low wage 
heory, and contends that war sal- 
aries lor teachers will not only be 
nat ained, hut that they will be 
nighner than ever. The booklet, of 


general interest 


eachers, 


to 
will 


school 


officials 
be sent 


— free to 
iring it 
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on Thursday, reached home on Friday, ealled at our office on Saturday, 


DISCHARGED 


started Sunday noon to apply in person for the principalsbip at Clarks 
Summit, Pa..—which sounds somewhat ae the tale of Solomon Grundy, but 
is in reality the experience of a Syracuse graduate who was principal of a 
high school two years before enter- ON us again the following Saturday be re- 
ing the Service. When he _ called marked that he hesitated somewhat, about 
accepting such a sudden proposition as it had -been his plan to take @ en 
vacation before settling down to work again—but the urgent need for men in 


the teaching ranks swallowed 


him up before he was aware that the 
demand was so great. 


Discharged on Thursday, placed before the next 


THURSDAY. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 75 © 


34th Year.’ 

437 FIFTH AVE. 
SYMES BUILDING. 

PEYTON BUILDING. 





Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 

Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,”” 
with timely chapters on Peace Salaries, 
Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 
tion, ete., sent free. 


NEW YORK, 
DENVER, 
SPOKANE, 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


ThePratt Teachers’ Agency 


BRecommenése teachers to colleges, publicedé private echools. 
Advises parents about echools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mgr. 





introduces to Colleges, 
Schools and Families, 
superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
Cail on or address 


MER Ic - REE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Governesses, for every 
to parents. 





recommends teacbere and bas flied hun- 
dreds of high grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 28 Union Square, New York. 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need gs 


Kellogg's Agency i a sscn oa 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 UnionSquare, New York. 





Cc. A. SCOTT & CO. Pro 


‘ rietore 
442 Tremont Building, 


oOston. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


AGENCY 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency fos 
—— Spenior people. We 
—- oF geal A ag ~el register only reliable 
SSNew YorkCity ‘candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MvL¥orD,?rep. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 








Telephone 
Beach 6606 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W, ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers im every part of the country. 
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TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass, 
ALYIN F. PEASE, 


«e Telephone. Manager. 
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This is the best of all reasons why every 
schovl should teach the skilled use of the 


Self-Starting 
REMINGTON 


‘Phe trained operators of this machine possess a high 
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earning power because they are able to perform a bigger 
day’s:work—thanks to the time saving Self-Starter. “This 
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automatic indenting mechanism is an exclusive Remington 


feature. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


374 Broadway New York 
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